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FOREWORD 

“ The Central Advisory Council for Education (Wales) has now 
completed its trilogy on ‘ The Arts in Education *. Its earlier reports 
on Music and Drama were exciting reading and local education authorities 
and teachers have found them fuU of sound sense and practical suggestions. 
Now comes this final inst alm ent on ‘ Art and Crafts in the Schools of 
Wales This is another good piece of work and should be equally 
welcome.” 



DAVID ECCLES 



V 
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To the RJgbt Honourable Sir David Eceles, K.C.V^. 0 ., M.P.^ 

Minister of Education, 

Sir, 

I have pleasure in submitting a farther report on the Arts in the Schools 
of Wales, this time on Art and Crafts. So'tne conclusions arrived at by 
the Council as a result of its general survey are appended to this report. 
All that is necessary for me to add is that the work done in the best schools 
is excellent and such information as these reports contain on Music, 
Drama, and Art and Crafts, while reflecting high credit on many schools, 
may serve as a stimulus and an encouragement to others where these 
activities receive less attention. For that reason it is the hope of the 
Council that you will decide to publish this report in the confident 
expectation that it will receive as wide a circulation as the previous reports 
on Music and Drama. 

The Council is grateful to the many people who readily helped in the 
enquiry by giving information and advice and by answering the many 
questions put to them. The Council also wishes to record its deep 
appreciation of the diligence and unfailing good humour of its secretaries 
and, in addition, would like to call particular attention to the work of 
hlr. Wallis Evans in preparing the Welsh version of each report. 

{Signed) Alun Oldfield-Davies {Chairman) 



z<)th October j 1955. 
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THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTORY 



How is ifthat a race of men living in a romantic country amongst noble hills 
and lovely villages, a race with a stirring history behind it, a strong poetic strain 
and a great natural gift for song, should so far have made no remarkable contribu- 
tion to the arts of the world? ” The question was asked by Murray Urquhart 
some forty years ago.^ If the visual arts are meant, the charge has some substance 
but it is not unanswerable as it has often been levelled thoughtlessly and with an 
imperfect knowledge of the facts. 

It is true that the visual arts, particularly painting, have not played a large part 
in the life of Wales, and they have acquired little of the importance which has been 
given to poetry and song. This has been attributed to a variety of causes — to 
the Puritan tradition, the relative poverty of what was virtually a scattered farming 
community, to the strength of the literary tradition as a main medium of expression, 
the lack of urban centres, and the absence of societies and groups of people 
interested in the arts to give the individual artist an impulse and to sustain his 
activity in his neighbourhood. What has counted most, perhaps, is the fact that 
there has rarely been until the last two decades sufficient enlightened patronage 
for the visual arts to flourish in Wales. Whatever the cause, it is not any lack of 
innate artistic talent. Teachers who have been concerned with training students 
are agreed that the young people of Wales possess artistic powers as great as those 
of Students in other countries. Indeed, it is believed that Welsh students are 
especially interested in the more imaginative aspects of art. 

The fact is that Welsh men and women who became painters and sculptors in 
the past had to leave Wales in order to be trained and to make their living. People 
like Richard Wilson, who was brought up in the little village of Penegoes, near 
Machynlleth, John Gibson of Conway and James Milo Griffith of Llechryd are 
names that come readily to mind.^. In the last thirty years, however, things have 
changed. The schools of art, the patronage of the Arts Council, the local education 
authorities, public corporations and industrial firms, together with the increasing 
place given to the arts in schools and colleges, which this report seeks to describe, 
have all had their effect, and there is reason to believe that a sturdy art will result, 
an art which will reflect in many ways something of the life and spirit of Wales. 

In the crafts, on the other hand, it is weU to remember that there has been an 
unbroken native tradition. The rural and domestic crafts played as important ,a 
part in the life of the people as elsewhere in the British Isles. Distinct national 
forms still exist in such things as Welsh patterned blankets and Welsh quilting, 
while in woodwork there is the Welsh dresser as well as national forms of turning, 
whittling and rural implement making. At one time the spinning wheel and 
loom were common features of household equipment, and village communities 
had their carpenters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, shoemakers and saddlers. The 
subject is fascinating and is dealt with in greater detail in Appendix I. 



^ The Welsh Outlook, 1914, Vol. I, p.25 , Art and National Life. 

* See, also, Ap Gwyon a Chrefft, pp. 56-7, Gwasg y Brython, Lerpwl, r946;and 

Bel], David, The Jiriist in Wales ; Harrap. 
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Although these crafts have largely disappeared, owing to the development of 
industrial technic^ues and the consequent economic changes, a few blacksmiths, 
potters, saddlers, wood-turners, weavers and wheelwrights still survive and work 
in th.e same premises as their forbears, while letter-cutting still remains a prominent 
craft in North Wales. Moreover, a number of new craftsmen have set up their 
workshops during the past few years and are now producing pottery, cloth and 
furniture as a full-time occupation. 

Indeed, the position is somewhat brighter than it was ten years ago, for, with 
the increasing importance attached to art and crafts in schools, the encouragement 
at present given to practising artists and craftsmen, and the quality of the work 
produced, there are signs that the cultural life of Wales is becoming richer and 
more varied. 



CHAPTER I 
AIMS AND PURPOSES 

During the course of its inquiry the Council interviewed a number of witnesses, 
mainly teachers from many different types of school. Most of the teachers brought 
with them examples of work which had been done by their pupils to illustrate 
points under discussion. Members of the Council also visited schools and colleges. 

From these inquiries it is evident to the Council that for some years considerable 
changes have been taking place in the teaching of art and crafts in the schools of 
Wales. The introduction of different aims and teaching methods has put new 
life into the work and has given it a more assured and important place in general 
education than it possessed in former years. Before beginning any detailed account 
of the teaching in particular types of school, some consideration must be given to 
the general aims and prindpies which form the basis of the contemporary approach 
to art teaching. 

From an early age children seem to have their own natural way of expressing 
their feeHngs and ideas, using whatever materials may be to hand. Owing to the 
work of pioneers such as Clzek and Marion Richardson, it is now becoming 
generally recognised how vigorous and expressive the drawings and pai n ti n gs of 
children can be and how important it is not to despise or ignore these primitive 
manifestations but to encourage and foster them as much as possible. 

Through drawing, painting, modelling and making things in all kinds of 
materials, the child can give outward expression to his inner feelings, emotions and 
ideas. In this way he can add to his experience and make fresh contacts with the 
world in which he lives; he becomes interested in different kinds of materials 
such as wood, clay, paper, paint and sand and, through using them to esqjress and 
communicate his ideas and feelings, he learns about himself and his surroundings. 
He develops skill and confidence, awareness and understanding. Through 
creative work he is helped to grow to maturity as a balanced individual- 

The word “ creative ” is a Httle overworked in these days and may seem a rather 
grandiose term for describing the activities of children. But it is difficult to find 
anotiier word which sums up the difference between, for example, drawing, 
painting or writing about a personal experience in one’s own way, and copying 
the work of another. “ Original ” has a narrower connotation, and although 
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some element of originality will be present in creative work, at least for the 
infhvidual, it might be misleading to stress the quality of originality too much in 
children s art. Perhaps the most useful idea to hold on to is that of expressivenessi 
While the child is exerting some measure of personal expression in his work it is 
bound to have some vitality and to be of value to him. 

When art, or drawing, as it was then called, was introduced into the school 
curriculum, there was little room for personal expression. It was largely a matter 
of hand and eye training. Children were expected to learn, at an early age, to 
draw in an exact representational manner, and the objects or copies they were asked 
to draw were often of a most uninspiring character. They were usually unable to 
grasp this adult conception of draughtsmanship and only a very small percentage 
of pupils managed to do it with any confidence. The majority were well aware of 
their failure, and if this was “Art then they naturally had no wish to pursue it 
when they left school. Craftwork was carried on with similar disadvantages in 
schools. It was generally referred to as “ Handiwork an apt title, as little more 
than manual skill was involved in the production of many of the things made. 

Contemporary methods of teaching art start from the fact, already referred to, 
that young children have their own natural way of drawing. - The tendency now 
is for teachers to accept the child’s own way of expressing his ideas at any particular 
age and to help him to feel and think deeply and to communicate as much as he 
can through his work. Questions of technique, observation, construction and 
similar points are gradually introduced as the need arises for the child at bjs 
particular stage of development. The work should be regarded as a serious part 
of a child’s education; the teacher should endeavour to extend the powers of the 
pupils as much as he can but should be careful not to discourage them by expecting 
them to reach standards unsuitable to their age and ability. The work should be 
made as enjoyable and satisfying as possible, but the pupils must be encouraged 
to discipline themselves in trying to achieve an effective personal expression of their 
ideas whether in pictorial work or in the crafts. These methods, used with 
discretion and understanding, have undoubtedly produced remarkable results, 
and what is surprising is that practically every child is able to derive some satis- 
faction and benefit from the lesson. Whereas in former days few pupils seemed 
able to play any effective part in the art lesson, it is now a commonplace that ^11 
children can make some useful contribution to the work if the right teaching 
methods are adopted. 

There is some confusion in the use of the term “ Art and Crafts ”, which covers 
a wide range of work carried on in schools. It is most important that these 
apparendy diverse activities should be considered and dealt with as a whole, 
because there is an unfortunate tendency in schools, and in the community 
generally, to think of the two parts of the term “ Art and Crafts ” as denoting very 
different things. Art is often used as another name for drawing and painting and 
tends to be regarded as something either ethereal and superior or remote and use- 
less, according to the prejudices of the beholder. Craft, on the other hand, is 
frequently thought of very much as merely a manual activity. The hands may 
acquire great skill but the mind and spirit are not much involved, and if this kind 
of craftsman wants to make something “ artistic ” he has to obtain a design from 
an artist. This low view of the craftsman has been harmful to both art and the 
crafts, and much of the visual impoverishment of our present-day life is due to the 
separation between art and crafts which it perpetuates. 
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The artist and the craftsman should not be thought of as different beings. The 
artist needs to he a craftsman and the true craftsman is always an artist. He is^ a 
man of visual sensibility with a feeling for material, skilled and knowledgeable in 
its use. But his skill is only a means of expressing his ideas which are at once 
personal and related to the spirit and needs of his time. In schools it is most 
desirable that there should be as little separation as possible of these activities into 
different grades or departments. This can be fairly easily avoided at the primary 
stage but in secondary schools the art room, craft room and woodwork and 
metalwork rooms are sometimes very distinct departments, each with its respective 
teacher of art, craft or handicraft, with different objectives and professional 
traditions. Often, each is working in isolation having, perhaps, little under- 
standing of what his colleagues are seeking to do. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties to be overcome in order to present to the 
child the work in art and crafts as a unified whole, but if these activities are to play 
the^ir true part in education, this must be done. It is more a question of the spirit 
in which art and crafts are taught than of organisation. There must be a unity 
of aim and purpose in the teaching, and the children should be helped to love 
making things . All this is unlikely to come about if the teaching consists of formal 
exercises rather than giving the child wise encouragement to make things which 
are from his own world and give him joy in the making a truism which has 
frequently been lost sight of in education. It is surprising how skilful and inven- 
tive children become in using materials if their interest is fully aroused. The type 
of work and the degree of skill wfil depend very much on the age and ability of the 
pupils; whatever children are making, whether it be an embroidery, a picture, or 
a model boat, they wiU be expected to make it as well as they possibly can, and to 
be inventive in their fashioning of it. Thus, they should be encouraged to make 
their own designs rather than be always dependent for direction on others, and 
work done from a given pattern should be reduced to a minimum. 

It is not intended that skill and pride in craftsma n ship should be undervalued; 
on the contrary, they must be given their appropriate place at the right time, but 
it must be remembered that the aim is not to train weavers, potters, cabinet makers 
or professional painters, but child craftsmen — ^boys or girls whose minds and 
spirits have been awakened by the work of their hands. In this way art and crafts 
will he playing their part in helping to produce balanced, mature and confident 
individuals — ^in short, in developing the whole child, and as a by-product of this 
process the pupil is hkely to leave school with an abiding interest in doing and 
appreciating the many things which the world holds out to those who, in the 
broadest sense, have learnt to use their eyes and hands. 

Some account is given in the chapters on the primary and secondary schools 
which follow of methods used in certain schools in Wales to achieve the aims 
which have been briefly considered in this chapter. The Council is well aware 
that there are many different ways by which these objectives, can be reached, and 
it has no wish to see all teachers working to the same pattern. It was impressed, 
however, by the unity of aim which teachers from different types of school seemed 
to possess. In what follows there is no intention to present a complete picture 
of the teaching of art and crafts in the schools of Wales, but rather to give some 
indication of the present position in the light of modern developments. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

(a) The Infant School 

In the infant schools in Wales the value of art activities is becoming more 
widely recognised and, despite the large classes and cramped accommodation 
that often prevail, effective work is being done. In many instances the work in 
art IS closely related to the school curriculum and can be regarded as growing out 
of tie varied experiences offered to the children. It is not thought of as a diSinct 
subject but IS something which permeates the whole life of the school. The 
pupils are given a wide range of materials to use, and the role of the teciche^ is not 
so much to act as an instructor as to be sympathetic and understanding and to 
encourage the child’s interest in exploring the qualities and uses of materials and 
in making things with them. This is particularly so with painting, and it is 
important fiat the teacher should understand something of the characteristic 
Ranges which occur in the drawing and painting of the child as he grows up 
This aspect of the work is dealt with in detail in Appendix III. 

The young child paints what he sees with the inner eye; his vision is not of 
objective reality and he paints adult conceptions only if they ate imposed upon him. 
The child’s picture is symbolic and many things, by adult standards, will appear 
macimrate and out of proportion. His muscular control is comparatively weak 
but he will not be aware of a lack of technical skill provided his work is not 
adversely ctitiased. As the child’s experience of the surrounding world increases 
the Ideas expressed in his painting become richer and fuller and increasing muscular 
control enables him to handle the medium more skilfully. 

Young children usually have their own ideas about what they wish to paint 
®cem at a loss or appear to be repeating the same subjects, the teacher 
can help by suggesting subjects or by suggesting things which can be added to a 
fjlcture already started. The child, however, must be free to reject these ideas if 
he wishes. 

IS unusual to have the whole of a class painting at the same time, as this creates 
^culties with equipment and accommodation. A few pupils may be painting 
m a corner of the room while the remainder are engaged in other tasks. Each 
classroom has its painting corner where the materials can be stored. Several 
double-sided easels are provided and many teachers consider that the best way of 
putting out the colours is to have a ledge or box on each easel in which powder 
colours, in jars, have been placed ready mixed with water, each with a separate 
brush. Schools provide large sheets of inexpensive paper, fairly large hog-hair 
brushes and a supply of coloured chalks and crayons. This comparatively cheap 
and useful equipment encourages the children to draw and paint their pictures 
and simple patterns in a bold and confident .way. It should be remembered, 
however, that pictures can be made with materials other than paints, such as 
torn or cut paper or pieces of doth pasted on to large sheets. 

Patterns can be made by direct brush work or with simple stencils and potato 
cuts; other kinds of patterns can be made by drawing with the finger or some 
instrument on sheets of paper covered with colour and paste. Decorative patterns 
can also be made with cut paper, wool, raffia and many other materials. AH kinds 
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of methods can be devised and the patterns can he used to cover books or to- 
decorate rooms for parties. Infants are capable of accomplishing much more 
fhaHs generahy reahsed, and remarkable results in imaginative picture-making 
have been produced in many schools. 

It is at the infant stage that the ground is prepared for craft training “ 
activities which are now part of primary education. The approach should be o 
chiefly of exploration and contact with materials and with sirnple cuttmg and 
shaping. teacher’s main task, at first, is to provide plenty of oppottumty for 

experiment with various kinds of apparatus and materials such as 
pSipr mach e or clay, so that the child is continually gaming new experiences in the 
handling of materials and in discovering how they can be arranged, manipukted 
^ reshaped. Later, as ideas develop and the urge to create increases, simple 
items of equipment, such as scissors and modelUng knives, saws hammer .arid 
nails can be p^rovided. and the teacher can give a good deal of judiaous help in 
pnc bling the duld to overcome difficulties so that he gams mcreasmg sattsfacuon 
from his efforts. Simple toys, animals, figures and vehicles can be made. T 
home and garden, the park, the zoo, or the railway stauon might well be used as 
tV,pmes for simple model making. This wiU give children a widening interest In 
the world around them. The models made will be primitive m executmn and ale 
not intended to be permanent ; nevertheless, the activities ate of great importance 
in developing the physical and mental attributes of the child, and also as an mtio- 
duction to the craftwork which will follow at a later stage. 

Sand is used mainly by the younger children and sand tables should be pr™4ed 
for tbem. Clay is a particularly satisfying medium, especially for older chUdren. 
They can work in groups or be given large pieces of moist clay to model people, 
and all kinds of tHngs and to express their ideas about them much as they 
do in painting. Some of the things they make can be used for playing shop and 
for buying and selling, often a favourite occupation. The use of day is a great 
improvement on the practice of giving out small pieces of mbdellmg tnaterial. 

which give little scope for imaginative work. , 

The work in picture-making is nowadays being used extensively as an aid to 
language teaching. The reception class are given books in wMch they niake 
drawings. They talk to their teacher about their pictures and she then writes in a 
caption for them. At a later stage the children draw or paint pictures on one page 
of their book and write their own descriptions on the opposite page. As the 
child progresses, the amount of writing is increased. In this way the experience 
o-alned through picture-making is found to be a powerful ally to the work in 
speech and writing. Number can be developed in a sirhilar way and handwtittng 
can be trained through the use of lettering patterns. Art and crafts find expression, 
too, in drama and movement in the school puppet theatre, in the shadow theatre, 
and in the dressing-up box. In fact, it is not too much to say that the Whole range 
of activities at the infant stage can be enriched and enlivened through art and 
crafts. . i 

(h) The Junior School 

The transition from the infant school to the junior school usually introduces the 
child to a very different world, and his y^ork in art and crafts will be affected by th^ 
changes in his general education. Art and crafts will probably now be taught as a 
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class activity at certain specified periods during the week, and unless he is fortunate 
enough to be in one of the new schools furnished with tables or flat-topped desks 
with plenty of space for practical work, he may well find himself again in an over- 
crowded classroom sitting at one of the small dual desks which woefully confine 
work in painting or crafts. Furthermore, storage space for materials, equipment 
and finished work is often very limited. But it is remarkable how schools where 
the head teacher and other members of the staff are convinced of the value of this 
work to their pupils manage to triumph over the most daunting circumstances. 
Certain forms of craftwork may be difficult to carry on in these conditions ; painting 
can always be done. Now that the child is developing more abihty to control his 
medium, the powder colours can be given out dry in some form of container 
which may well have been made in the school as a piece of craftwork. Schools 
have experimented with cardboard and other materials in devising containers 
which suit the shape of particular desks. The colours are taken up on a damp 
brush and mixed on some non-absorbent surface; pieces of aluminium sheet 
seem much in favour for this purpose, and witnesses stressed the need to encourage 
pupils to mix tints freely from the three primary colours and black and white. 
These five colours are sufficient to give a very wide colour range and powder 
colours are favoured because they are easy to handle and readily give vivid and 
opaque hues. 

As a preUminary exercise teachers seem to find some form of space-filling design 
of value. The pupa makes lines freely on his paper and these, in an almost 
accidental way, divide up the surface into a variety of shapes. Fifling the shapes 
with colour emphasises their character and provides good practice in colour mixing. 
The pupfls are given an opportunity of observing the innumerable exciting varieties 
of colour effects that can be evolved from the five given colours. Further scope 
for experiment is given by embellishing parts of the design with texture effects. 
These simple beginnings can be tackled in all kinds of ways and in various degrees 
of coiiiplication, and their chief justification is that they give training in technique 
in an interesting way. They also give confidence to children, who can then pro- 
ceed to mote ambitious forms of pattern design and to the making of pictures. 

With picture-making the younger children will continue much as at the infant 
stage, especially if they have had little previous experience of painting, but at 
some time during the junior stage the teacher will have to help with suggestions 
for subjects. Some teachers, although they may not have much skill themselves 
in painting, are able to see in their mind’s eye some scene or happening which they 
describe vividly to their class, thus giving a great stimulus to the work. Or they 
may describe an actual picture; but, of course, they will be careful not to show it to 
the class and they will certainly not draw it on the black-board because this will 
lead to copying, and the whole aim is to bring out the child s own personal 
interpretation of the scene. The Council also views, with considerable disquiet, 
the practice of handing out prepared material, such as pictures printed in outline 
which are then coloured by the pupils. This is not only valueless but, indeed, 
harmful to the child’s artistic development. 

The teacher must also avoid giving a mere catalogue of objects. The children 
must be brought up close to the scene as it were, so that they can see the happenings 
as through a window; this will help them to paint their picture as a whole and 
avoid unrelated details aimlessly covering the paper. Sometimes the teacher 
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discusses tKe subject with the class, getting the children to suggest , tHngs 
which might find a place in the picture, and, indeed, teachers have invented 
all kinds of ingenious ways of evoking a clear and exciting visual impression in 
their pupils’ minds before the pictures are started. Sometimes the class can all 
attempt the same subject; in other lessons alternatives can be given, but too many 
suggestions can be muddling. 

The Council was interested to see the wide range of subject pupils had explored 
in their pictures. Most of these were on themes of their own famihar experience, 
of their homes, their towns and villages, in the country and at the seaside, giving 
a fascinating panorama of the life of Wales seen through the eyes of c^ldren. 
Then there were the more personal scenes of mother making cakes, visits to a 
favourite aunt and even the dentist. Children enjoy painting pictures of fantasy 
such as the enchanted garden or haunted house, and scenes from old Welsh legends 
can be given. The danger here is that children will gain their impressions at 
second hand from adult illustrations rather than from their own imagination. 
But this ran be guarded against by making their own environment the main 
source of the pictorial content. 

Once the pupils have started on their picmres there is often some doubt in the 
minds of the teachers as to what their role should now be. What help, if any, 
is to be given? If free expression ** (an overworked and, perhaps, misleading 
term) is the what part has the teacher in the work? The answer is, a most 
vital and essential part, and the older the child the more important becomes the 
help a sympathetic teacher can give. As the children plan the pictures preferably 
with chalk, charcoal or a brush, and not with a pencil— an instrument which is too 
precise at this stage — the teacher can do much to help them to give expression to 
tbpir own ideas. They should be encouraged to draw the people and objects in 
their pictures fairly large, and to overcome the timidity which leads to a form of 
miniature drawing, out of place on the reasonably large pieces of paper it is to be 
hoped the pupils have been given. Where blank spaces have been left the teacher 
ran suggest things to fill them up. When enough has been drawn to show that the 
child has a grasp of the whole scene, he can start to paint in the larger masses of 
colour, and later he can embellish with smaller details. Here a small brush is 
useful for putting in such things as bricks, stones and slates, the features on heads, 
the patterns on clothes and the numerous details many children Uke to dwell on. 
The decorative effects explored in the space-filling design, referred to earlier, are 
seen to be useful in the technique of representing the natural world. All through 
his course the child ran be shown how the abstract world of line, shape and colour 
is merged with the natural world to produce the picture. Some witnesses thought 
it valuable for picture-making to alternate with pattern design in order to bring 
out this point. 

Older children may begin to be critical of their own work. They are becoming 
self-conscious and aware of adult pictures ; their vision is approaching the ob j ective 
vision which they see in adult illustrations and posters. The understanding 
attitude of the teacher can do much to prevent this emergence of a critical sense 
from inhibiting their powers of expression. But however S3rmpathetic the teacher, 
he will have to do something to help the child who wishes to make his drawing 
more “ like ” or he may become discouraged. Children can often be helped by 
directing their observation to the general shapes of things. The main shapes of 
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human figures and animals can be discussed and something of the construction 
of trees, houses, and many other things can be pointed out. One witness got his 
pupils to cut out, in paper, figures in action, and this they did directly with scissors 
without previous drawing. This medium prevented pupils from becoming 
confused with numerous details and some very lively poses resulted. 

This question of help by the teacher becomes much more important at the 
secondary sta^e, but some consideration will have to be given to it in the upper 
classes of the junior school. Some teachers seem to find it difficult to steer a 
course between doing too much for the children and doing too Httle, between 
giving them something to copy and merely providing them with materials and 
equipment, between imposing a task and leaving them to their own devices. 
But these eKtremes can easily be avoided and, whatever course the teacher follows, 
if it is obvious that the children are interested in their work, and if their pictures 
are Hvely and personal and not stilted and aU ahke, then the teacher can feel sure 
that the work is worth while. 

A few of the teaching methods used in picture-making have been referred to in 
some detail because they readily show something of the spirit which should inform 
the teaching generally in art and crafts. But, although picture-making is one of 
the most important aspects of the work, many others should find a place in the 
course. 

Reference has already been made to pattern design in connection with picture- 
making. It has, however, a value in its own right. Here the child is free to 
explore the world of line, shape and colour without having to consider questions 
of representation. He can develop a sensitive reaction to these elements which 
form the very basis of aU feeling and understanding about art and design. Many 
children delight in this work and there are Innumerable different types of pattern 
to which they can be introduced. Space-fiUing patterns built up on large letter 
forms have resulted in much Uvely work, and then there are plaid patterns, lettering 
patterns produced in horizontal bands across the paper, and many different kinds 
of repeating pattern build-up on the basis of a grid. The teacher usually indicates 
the type of pattern that is to be produced by showing on the blackboard the way 
the particular pattern structure is built up and then rubbing his own indication off 
the board; he is careful to encourage each pupil to tty and produce his own solution 
using much the same teaching technique for evoking a personal response from 
the pupils as in picture-making. Here, again, provided It is reahsed that the 
educational value of the work will chiefly depend on the degree of imagination 
and expression exerted by the pupil in using the chosen medium, the nature and 
amount of guidance given by the teacher is largely a matter of common sense. 
If the guidance is too rigid or copying is resorted to, and if a standard of accuracy 
or precision is insisted on which is unsuitable for the age or ability of the child, the 
benefit derived from the work will be negligible. 

Through pattern work the child learns to respond to the beauty of shapes, 
colours and textures, and to become skilful and inventive in using them to produce 
attractive and stimulating rhythmical effects. The patterns can be painted in 
powder colour with direct brushwork, or some planning of the pattern can be 
first tackled with chalk or charcoal. Inks and dyes can also be used and a fascina- 
ting variety of effects can be produced by mixing the media and using, for example, 
pastels or crayons with powder colours or dyes. Pupils should be encouraged to 
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experiment and to find out ways of producing subtle and striking arrangements, 
and witnesses stressed the interest and value to pupils of exploring the possibihties 
of various media. The work in painting is readily linked to the printing crafts in 
which potato or lino cuts are used to make patterns. To the child, the almost 
magical effects that printing processes give provide another excellent method for 
making him aware of pattern qualities. 

In craftwork the emphasis is again placed on the exploratioij of materials, 
and the child should be given the opportunity of using a wide range of them so that 
he develops an interest in them and becomes inventive in using them. In some 
schools the materials are not confined to the more usual ones such as cardboard, 
paper and wool; feathers, pipe cleaners, twigs, shells, pebbles, milkhottle tops, 
and many other things can be brought into use for decorative or constructive 
purposes. There is value, too, in occasionally using local material like clay and 
grasses instead of the standardised products of school suppliers. Model-maHng 
ran be further developed and the older children will wish to give a more re^stic 
character to the things produced. Model-making can now be profitably linked 
with other parts of the curriculum and used to illustrate and enliven subjects 
such as social studies and religious instruction; models are particularly useful in 
project work. Whatever the purpose of these models they should be made 
colourfhl and attractive. The models of villages, castles, or whatever has been 
selected, can be made by a group of pupils working together. The resulting 
models should not be regarded as permanent structures and he put on the top of 
cupboards to collect dust but should be made use of and then taken apart, and 
perhaps some of the materials, such as baseboards, used for other models. Although 
a greater degree of craft s kill will be expected at this stage than was forthcoming 
in the infant school, technical standards must not be unduly stressed. The 
decorative aspects of model-making can be used to brighten classrooms and to 
give an attractive setting for school parties and other functions; 

Clay is a rna tfi-ial that unfortunately is not often used in the junior school, 
presumably because of the mess that may be made in the classroom. It would be 
most unfortunate if, for this reason, clay were banished, because it is such an excel- 
lent material for developing imaginative feeling and manipulative skill. Single 
figures, animals, groups of people in action, all kinds of things can be modelled, 
and also simple pots made by modelling, coiling and pressing methods. The 
Vmnriling of this material, which can so readily be made to express movement 
and gesture, is a pleasurable and inspiring experience to most children. Witnesses 
stressed the unique contribution that clay can make to the craft syllabus and they 
considered that it need not be unduly messy if desks are covered with paper and 
other simple precautions are taken. It is, however, an advantage if the school 
possesses a room which can be kept for practical activities of this kind. 

Some of the other traditional crafts, such as weaving, fabric printing, bookcrafts 
or basketry, can be introduced to the older pupils, especially where the teacher has a 
particular interest in these crafts, but it is important that they should not be dealt 
with in too formal a manner. Because of the cramped conditions often met with 
in junior schools, and also, perhaps, because many teachers have had only a limited 
experience of craftwork, the graded course of bookcraft is an activity which is very 
frequently resorted to in the craft lesson. Certain witnesses felt that this craft was 
too often dealt with as a scries of mechanical operations unsuitable for young 
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pupils, and they considered that the more' technical aspects of bookcrafts are best 
left to the secondary stage. 

Handwriting is the craft most generally practised in schools, and is worthy of 
careful attention not only for its obvious usefulness but also as a means of interest- 
ing children in form, pattern and style. The remarkable revival of interest in 
handwriting in recent years, particularly among advocates of the various forms of 
italic script, has drawn attention to the value of a good style. While the Council 
cannot discuss here the respective merits of forms of handwriting, it has noticed in 
specimens of children’s work that a good basic style is not incompatible with 
individuality, and has been impressed by attractive lay-out and lettering. 

Witnesses seemed to agree that progress in the teaching of art and crafts had 
been, in general, less marked at the junior stage despite the fact drat in certain 
schools very good and valuable work had been done. Reference has already 
been made to difficulties of accommodation and to the limited experience in art 
and crafts of many junior school teachers. Another cause of neglect, mentioned 
to the Council, was that junior schools were so concerned with training pupils in 
subjects required for a grammar-type education that they were reluctant to spend 
time on activities such as art and crafts, though it does not follow that the absence 
of a secondary entrance examination in itself will necessarily improve the position. 
The Council realises that pressure is often exerted by parents and others on head 
teachers to enable children to proceed to a secondary grammar education. 
Thus, art and crafts may be neglected on the assumption that they are not directly 
relevant to examination purposes. The Council, however, emphatically condemns 
the practice which deprives children, at this formative age, of contact with the 
arts. Schools where art and crafts are adequately provided for in all classes seem 
no less successful in the more academic studies. Indeed, the impoverishment of the 
curriculum may well defeat its own ends by producing pupils who lack interest 
and have become unresponsive to any form of study. Furthermore, it should be 
emphasised that art and crafts are equally important for girls and boys, and they 
should be widely interpreted to include all the things described above and not be 
confined to needlework for girls or drawing for boys, as was too often the practice 
in the past. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

At the secondary stage, art and crafts emerges as a subject usually taught by a speci- 
alist teacher in accommodation that has been designed or adapted for a practical 
activity. In recent years great changes have taken place in the status of the subject 
and the provision made for it. There has been a marked increase in the number 
of fully-trained teachers appointed to teach art and crafts in all types of secondary 
school, and in most schools the instruction is now in the hands of a teacher who has 
a special responsibiUty for the subject. Some teachers, with no fuU-time training 
in art and crafts, have done valuable work by virtue of their natural ability and 
enthusiasm, and they have often gained by attendance at short courses. Never- 
theless, witnesses were generally agreed that it was very desirable at the secondary 
stage that teachers should have received full-time training in art and crafts, and 
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should have obtained either the full qualification of die Art Teacher*s Diploma 
or have successfully completed a supplementary course in art and crafts. 

The accommodation in the new schools built for secondary education will 
include at least one art and crafts room. This should be a large, well-lit room 
provided with, a water supply and sinks, space for pinning up work, a display case 
and some bench-high cupboards for storing frequently used equipment, the main 
storage space being pro-vided by a store room leading from the art room. The 
most popular form of furniture seems to be the art trestie table which can be used 
as a table for craftwork and can readily be converted into two easels for painting. 
Where the school building is an old one, efforts have usually been made to adapt 
one of the larger rooms on the lines indicated above. Few secondary schools 
in Wales are now -without a room where most of the art lessons can take place 
and which possesses the important facility of a sink and water supply. WThere 
the art lessons have to be conducted in various classrooms and materials and 
equipment carried from room to room, much difficulty is experienced, not only on 
account of the physical limitations but because it is impossible to create the right 
atmosphere for the work. 

The approach to the teaching of art and crafts is fundamentally the same in all 
types of secondary school. Moreover, it is important that the work in all types 
should be regarded as an essential part of general education and be promoted with 
the seriousness which other parts of the curriculum receive. In the modern 
school, however, more time is often given to the work and in some schools it is 
regarded as a basic study in the education of ail pupils. In the following sections 
reference will be made first to the modern school, but most of what is said will 
apply equally to other types of secondary school. 

(a) The Modem School 

The Council was most interested to hear of the remarkable developments in the 
teaching of art and crafts that have taken place in schools of this type and to see 
something of the impressive variety and quality of the work now being produced 
in Wales. The e3q>enmenml atmosphere that has pervaded much of secondary 
modern education has been favourable to the development of new ideas and teaching 
techniques in art and crafts, and many teachers have taken advantage of the freedom 
they have had to plan courses of work which they felt would give the greatest 
benefit to the children in their care. Their main aim has been to develop what is 
indi-vidual in each child and to help him to mature in personality and to learn to 
make his own particular contribution to the community. Few of the children 
have either the ability or the inclination to make art and crafts their career in later 
life, and although provision must be made for the especially gifted child, the main 
concern has been to find means of expression which will be satisfying and stimula- 
ting to them all. The pupils are for the most part potentially of the less intellectual 
type who may have so far failed to gain much mastery of the language of words. 
They possess, however, something in the nature of a pictorial language of visual 
forms and symbols which they can be encouraged to use, and through activities 
such as painting and modelling they can comment on their surroundings and gain 
an understanding of the environment in which they live. In certain schools 
where this approach has been given sufficient scope and encouragement, this 
natural means of communication is becoming a vital factor in the full development 
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of the pupils and is regarded as one of the most important means of education. 
The teaching of art and crafts is, ho-wever, in no way considered as a substitute for 
the teaching of the traditional language of -words as a recent report on language 
teaching seems to imply.^ On the contrary, fruitful efforts have been made to use 
art and crafts to assist in the teaching of language which it is, of course, the duty 
of all schools to promote to the utmost. In other ways, through making pictures 
and models to illustrate points in religious instruction, history and geography, for 
example, the natural, spontaneous and creative spirit which should inform all 
artistic processes has been used to enliven and unify many different aspects of 
education which might otherwise appear, to the child, separate and unrelated. 

Fundamentally the teaching methods in the secondary modern school need 
differ very little from those in the junior school. Indeed, many teachers feel that 
in the fitst year it is advisable to continue the work in much the same way as in the 
best junior schools. Some pupils, for various reasons, may not have had much 
previous experience of art and crafts, and the teachers’ main task then will be to 
arouse their pupils’ interest in the work and to help them to gain confidence in their 
own powers. It will help aU the pupils to settle down in their new quarters if they 
begin with a good lively course of picture-making and pattern design treated as a 
related subject. A rigid syllabus is not requited and the children should be allowed 
to develop their work freely and naturally, though, of course, they will not all 
develop at the same rate. The main result to be desired at this stage is that the 
pupils should feel interested and happy in their work, and formal and technical 
instruction given to the class as a whole should be reduced to a minimum; it is 
better to give this instruction to individuals or small groups where there appears 
to be a need for it, and especially when the pupils themselves ask for information. 

In the section on the junior school it was suggested that some of the older 
children might be encouraged by being helped to develop their powers of observa- 
tion and to organise their pictures. These considerations become much more 
important at the secondary stage. As before, the selection and presentation of 
subjects in an interesting and striking way can do much to help the pupils. If 
given the mere title of a subject, or if a passage from a poem is read out without 
comment or clarification, the children may well experience some difficulty in 
sorting out and incorporating in their pictures the numerous half-formed images 
which the subject may have suggested to them. If the teacher emphasises at the 
outset some of the obvious possibilities which the scene presents, the children will 
have something which they can clearly grasp, and from these beginnings they can 
gradually feel die scene, each in his own particular way, and then add to and enrich 
their pictures as memory and imagination dictate. Here the teacher, in going 
round the class wMe the work is proceeding, can help individuals to find their 
own interpretations and make an effective rendering of them. Picture-making- 
taught in this “ creative” way presents the child with a continual series of choices 
and decisions. It is in the solution of these problems that the real value of the 
work to the pupils is to be found, and obviously any form of teaching which 
ignores this opportunity for personal decision and expression destroys or greatly 
reduces the educational value of the work. 

It is still advisable for the pictorial subjects to be mostly of scenes from their 
own familiar experience, since the children are then more likely to be representing 

^Language. Some suggestions for Teachers of English and others. H.M.S.O., 1954, p. 3. 
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their first-hand knowledge. It is also to be hoped they will be learning how 
interesting, at least visually, the ordinary scenes and happenings of everyday life 
can be, though scope should occasionally be given for depicting fantasy and the 
unusui. Welsh history and legend might well provide rich material for pictorial 
work. In these days of television, colour films and illustrated magazines, many 
subjects beyond their immediate experience could be used to extend the range of 
subject matter. Having learnt something of the language of pictorial expression 
the pupil can then be urged to use it to explore the world and increase his awareness 
of it. The teacher, however, will have to beware of the intrusion of second-hand 
ideas derived from the more lurid comics and from bad adult illustrations and 
caricatures. It is important for him to be able to distinguish the child’s own 
imaginative work from imitations of adult work which have gained the pupil’s 
interest and which offer an alternative easier than creating his own images. For 
example, art teachers are plagued by the tendency, which many girls have, to draw 
aU the people in their pictures like fashion plates. 

Many of the older pupils can be expected to display a higher standard of visual 
invention and expression, and they will have to be given scope for a personal 
reaction to the work of a more subtle kind than is usually found with younger 
children. A few may be showing real skill in drawing and painting, and this is 
where the teacher, who is also a practising artist, will be able to give them the 
stimulus and training of a kind appropriate to their abilities. Some of the pupils 
win not be able to go much beyond a primitive form of expression and any attempt 
to force on them a standard of drawing which they are incapable of grasping will 
lead only to discouragement and a sense of failure. It should be remembered 
that from an educational point of view it may well be more important for these 
children, more than for the more skilful pupils, to be encouraged to continue some 
form of pictorial expression. The present-day art teacher, even more than most 
teachers, is faced wi^ the difficulty of keeping all the pupils in the class, with their 
varying degrees of skill and understanding, interested and confident in their work. 
Much depends on the tact and broad sympathies of a teacher, who must be able to 
foster the accomplishment of good representational draughtsmanship for those 
capable of it and also to encourage the expression of the sincere emotion that can be 
conveyed by more humble and primitive means. Older children should be urged 
to do plenty of outdoor sketching; they can do this individually after school hours 
or can be taken by the art teacher in parties to make sketches, and the material 
collected can be used in pictures which they subsequently complete in the art room. 
The interest that can be gained from experimenting with different media should be 
fully explored and work of different scale, ranging from the pen-drawn illustration 
to the mural decoration, should be attempted also. Where it is difficult to paint 
on the walls of the school, large sheets of building board, which can be painted in 
the art room and then placed in various parts of the school, have proved effective 
and interesting. Ingenious ways have been devised of producing large pictures 
painted by groups of children. Each pupil paints a picture of a flower, a ship, 
a building, or any other suitable object, and completes his individual picture. 
Later the objects can be cut out of the pictures and pasted on a large surface formed, 
for example, by sticking sheets of brown paper together. With some further 
painting to join up the objects, a flower piece or a scene of a harbour or a town, 
as the case may be, can be produced. Another method is for the class to be given 
a subject for painting. The most suitable picture produced is then divided into 
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sections and the pupils each enlarge a section ; these are then joined together to 
form the final large picture. The occasional production of work of impressire 
dimensions undoubtedly does much to stimulate interest in the work of the art 
room and it demonstrates in a striking way the contribution that art can make to 
life. 

The whole question of the display of work has in some schools received careful 
attention. As far as possible, the work of every pupil should be displayed when it 
has been completed, if only for a short time. Work done in powder colour often 
looks much more effective pinned up on the wall. It is encouraging to the children 
and the work can then be discussed by the teacher with the class. The teacher’s 
approach should be appreciative rather than critical and where honest endeavour 
has been exerted, too much fault-finding is out of place, but, of course, suggestions 
for dealing with future problems can be made. It is an advantage if work is 
displayed in the corridors, school hall or classrooms. This will help to create the 
right attitude to the work and the children will realise they are mal^g a practical 
contribution to the attractiveness of their own environment. The work should be 
suitably mounted and, if possible, framed in a way that allows the pictures to be 
readily changed. The business of display can be regarded as a craft which may be 
the means of engendering a concern for the appearance of the school and, from 
these simple beginnings, may lead to an interest in the wider problem of design 
in daily life. 

As in the primary school, the making of patterns in a variety of ways will provide 
a useful and attractive task and wiU be especially valuable for the child who tends 
to be timid and tentative in his work. In pattern design he will not have to 
concern himself with subject or content and can give all his effort to arranging 
his shapes and colours in a pleasing and striking way. By trial and experiment 
he can find out the numerous effects his material can be made to yield, and this 
will help to give him mastery of the medium and will develop a robust and confident 
approach to his work. As before, pattern work can be closely related to picture- 
making, and in the improved conditions for craftwork that should be provided 
at the secondary stage, there should be further opportunities for the pupils to use 
in various crafts the sense of pattern they will be acquiring. This is the proper 
sphere of pattern work, and for older children patterns carried out on paper should 
be thought of in relation to a specific use, such as book-binding or textile printing. 

Craftwork offers a wide range of valuable activities which can be introduced at 
the secondary stage, and all modern schools take advantage of the opportunities 
for the development of the particular skills and thought processes which a training 
in crafts can give. As has been suggested in the Introduction, crafts should be 
taught in the same experimental and adventurous spirit which has so revolutionised 
the teaching of drawing and painting in schools. Mind, hand and material must 
be brought into fuU and harmonious co-operation for the production of the desired 
object, and painting and the crafts should be closely linked so that they can be 
considered as aspects of the same creative process. This seems to be most easily 
effected where one teacher takes both art and crafts with the same group of children. 
Thus, where two or more specialist teachers are required for a larger school they 
would teach both painting and crafts. This may cause some difficulty in the use 
of accommodation and equipment, but the arrangement is well worth attempting as, 
apart from the educational advantages, it should be more interesting to the specialist 
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staff themselves who will nowadays have received tra in i n g in both branches of the 
work. Many schools, in addition to an art and crafts room used mainly for 
painting, possess a room for craftwork. This is a great advantage where crafts 
such as pottery or carving are being practised — crafts which require special 
provision and are not easily carried on in the same room with painting or weaving, 
for instance. 

It has already been emphasised that craftwork in schools is not to be regarded 
as vocational training. Although there are few walks of life where a sense of 
craftsmanship will not be of value, the aim is not primarily to produce professional 
craftsmen. At the secondary school another advance in skiU in handling materials 
and in using tools and equipment should now normally be expected and fostered, 
although, as witli painting, the child with limited ability must be considered so that 
all the different types of children in the school are helped and encouraged, as the 
value of the work lies in the benefit to the individual child rather than in the quality 
of the final product. 

Regarding the methods of teaching crafts, the subject is too vast to be more 
than briefly mentioned here. The choice of crafts must, of course, depend on the 
facilities available and on the training and interests of the teacher. It appears, 
however, that some of the most valuable crafts are those which allow variety in 
expression and great freedom in handling, and crafts of this kind should certainly 
form part of the course. In the sections on the primary school, reference has 
already been made to the importance given to clay as a craft material. Its use at 
the secondary stage for pottery and modelling has many advantages. It is soft 
and responsive to the touch and can be used equally well for simple as for more 
advanced treatment; it offers the child a ready means of expressing his ideas in three 
dimensions. The child can quickly modify and develop his model and he can 
w’ork with clay as vigorously as with paint. This is a considerable advantage to 
the pupil of limited ability or imagination because it enables him to realise his 
aims fairly quickly and so maintain his interest. One witness showed some very 
lively examples of modelling of single figures and groups of people in action and 
some imaginative models of animals. This work can be directly related to the 
painting lesson because the same subjects can often be given, and it will be stimu> 
lating and instructive to pupils to tackle similar ideas in the two different media. 

Pottery can be a most fascinating craft for children and many of them respond 
well to the discipline which it imposes. They enjoy making things of use which, 
at the same time, give scope for imaginative powers in shaping and decorating. 
It is usual to start the younger children with coiling and pressing methods which 
are suitable for their smaller and less strong hands; later on they can start working 
with the potter*s wheel. One witness recommended the making of sUp ware in 
schools, on both practical and artistic grounds, as it is comparatively easy and 
cheap to produce and lends itself to a great variety of treatment. He supported 
these views with a most attractive range of wares which included dishes decorated 
with slip, pierced and incised decoration. Others were decorated by pressing a 
lino-cut into the surface of the dish. Some of the dishes had been decorated with a 
pictorial theme, using sHp and underglaze colours. The whole range of work 
revealed the almost u nlimi ted scope there is for thought and inventiveness in this 
craft which, however, can also, unfortunately, be treated in a most narrow and 
pedestrian fashion. 
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In the section on the junior school, reference was made to the mechanical 
treatment that book-crafts sometimes receive, and for this reason some witnesses 
seemed to think they should be banished from the craft room. They would 
certainly have changed their views if they had seen the splendid books produced 
in a modern school and shown to the Council. The art master from this school 
thought it was preferable to think of this craft as book production rather than as 
the usual book-crafts. Book production has the advantage of incorporating 
several crafts. Book-binding, simple lettering, pattern making, lino cutting 
and printing can be brought together as aspects of the same creative activity. 
Considered as separate subjects these crafts can become rather mechanical, but 
they gain in vigour and purpose when thought of as combined in the production 
of a particular book. This craft is ideally suited to a group of pupils working as a 
team to produce a book on a chosen theme. As in picture-making, the subject 
should be capable of wide interpretation. Working under the guidance of the 
teacher or, better stiU, under a pupil selected as editor, some members of the team 
produce a hno print interpreting their ideas about the subject. Other members 
contribute end-papers and cover designs ; text pages are written or lettered and 
head and tad pieces added, the whole being bound together to form a book. A 
wide scope for different abilities is offered, and another advantage is that through art 
and crafts the children are being led to take an interest in literature. They can be 
encouraged to write stories and poems about their pictures or to compile and 
illustrate anthologies and so develop a respect for books. 

Lino-cutting is a well established craft which can be closely related to picture- 
making or, through fabric printing, to pattern design. Here, again, the introduction 
of an ingenious method of printing in several colours from the same block has 
given it fresh interest as a school craft. Instead of using a separate piece of 
linoleum for printing each colour, one lino block is recut after each colour has 
been printed, the printing surface being gradually ehminated until the final colour 
is reached. After each printing, the next step has to be carefully considered 
before the block Is again cut for the next colour printing. The method is not 
only economical but makes stimulating demands on the pupils’ resources, and 
many beautiful examples have been produced. 

Many interesting developments are taking place in crafts such as weaving, 
embroidery and puppetry, and the crafts previously mentioned are merely a few 
instances of the vigorous new Hfe that has been put into school craftwork since 
teachers began to think of craft teaching as an integral part of education and as a 
way of learning in the widest sense of the term. The results that have been pro- 
duced and, indeed, the whole approach, are in striking contrast to the tendency 
that has sometimes existed in schools to regard craftwork as something given 
to the “ duller ” pupils to keep them quiet. 

References have previously been made in the Report to the uses of art and crafts 
in aiding the teaching of other subjects; in the modern school, project work 
provides a very suitable means of co-operation. Whatever may be the subject 
of investigation and study, drawing, painting, lettering and model-making have a 
vital and obvious part to play. All the material and data collected should be 
displayed and arranged in some clear, striking and attractive form. This will 
drive home to the pupils the point of the project and at the same time give them 
an opportunity of exerting and displaying ingenuity and taste in making maps. 
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charts, booklets, notices, posters, illustrations, pictures, reconstructions, 

models of actual and imaginary buildings or scenes, and many other things. The 
work will arouse the curiosity and originality of the pupils and full benefit will be 
derived from the time and effort that has gone to the acquisition of the information 
•which the project has entailed. 

Dramatic work^ affords another obvious opportunity for useful co-operation. 
The success of the production of a play or an opera depends to an appreciable 
degree on the quality of its visual presentation, and the making of scenery, pro- 
perties and costumes creates exciting possibilities for design. This work, together 
with designing programmes and posters and the decoration of the hall, can provide 
chances for many different types of individual ability. Here again the pupils can 
feel the relationship between their own work and enjoyment, and the production 
of something to enrich the community as a whole — surely a good piece of training 
for the future dtken. 

Even in this brief notice of some of the developments taking place in the teaching 
of art and crafts in Wales, it will be clearly seen that heavy demands are made on the 
energy, resource and enthusiasm of the teacher. It can only be said that teachers 
seem to find their work of developing the artist in the child, and of maturing his 
powers of expression and feeling which help him to emerge as a balanced individual, 
an engrossing and rewarding task. Despite the hard work this entails, many of 
the teachers have continued to practise their own personal work in some branch 
of art or craft during their spare time. Probably they find their contact "with the 
fresh and vigorous work of children stimulating to their own ideas, and feel that 
the success of their teaching partly depends upon their conveying something of 
their own creative spirit to their pupils. Whatever the reason, educationauthoriti.es 
should obviously give their teachers every encouragement by organising exhibitions 
of their work, and perhaps purchasing examples for exhibition in schools and 
administrative buildings. 

Many teachers of art and crafts, sustained by the help and interest of their 
headmaster or headmistress, have taken full advantage of the new and exciting 
opportunities which the modern school has offered, and yet there may weU. be, in 
the future, ways at present unthought of for art and crafts to render service to 
education. It would therefore appear most desirable that the atmosphere of 
freedom in which these developments have taken place should be jealously guarded. 
Suggestions are made from time to time that some form of externally assessed 
examinations, including tests in art and crafts, should be introduced into the 
modern school. The Council considers that these suggestions should be treated 
with caution, in so far as art and crafts are concerned. For whatever may be 
the benefits which advocates of examinations assert will be forthcoming, the 
introduction of objective tests will certainly tend to limit the sense of freedom which 
art teachers have so far enjoyed and which has been so fruitful in its results. 
This important question of examinations, however, is referred to in detail in the 
section on the grammar school, together with other matters which also concern 
the modern school, such as the teaching of handicrafts (wood and metal work) 
and the appreciation of art and design. 



^ See Draffia in the Schools of Wales. H.M.S.O., 1954 (the second report in this series). 
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(b) The Technical School 

While the curriculum in secondary technical schools will, of course, have some 
technical bias, the pupils have a right to an adequate general education including 
art and crafts, and it is essential that these subjects should be given an assured 
place in the work of the school. It should be remembered that instruction in 
technical or engineering drawing is no substitute for a good lively course in art 
and crafts. The teaching should be similar to that in other branches of secondary 
education since the aims suggested in Chapter I apply to all children. This point 
of view seems to be generally understood and most secondary technical schools 
in Wales, despite the difficulties of sta6&ng and accommodation often encountered, 
are making efforts to provide adequate facilities. 

(r) The Grammar School 

Although the grammar school is the last of the three types of secondary education 
to be mentioned, the Council by no means wishes to give the impression that it 
considers the education of grammar school pupils in art and crafts of little account. 
Indeed, it might well be argued that since the grammar schools are educating many 
of the future members of the professions including nearly all our teachers, whether 
in primary, secondary or further education, it is of prime importance that their 
artistic education should be of the best. Certainly, if the whole thesis of this 
report, that art and crafts form an essential part of general education, is accepted, 
it follows that these studies must be regarded as something more than a decorative 
gloss on the serious business of learning. 

The majority of grammar schools in Wales possess art and craft rooms, and the 
teaching is usually in the hands of a fully qualified art teacher. The headmasters 
and headmistresses are generally in sympathy "with the full development of the 
subject, especially where they have had personal experience of the valuable 
contribution a lively and flourishing art room can make to the life of a school. 
Despite, however, the very good work being done in many grammar schools, 
unfortunately a large number of pupils — and they are frequently the most gifted 
and outstanding — ^have Httle contact -with the art room. While in a few schools 
all pupils are given periods of art throughout their course, often the subject is 
discontinued in the third or fourth year except for certain pupils who will be taking 
art in the examination for the General Certificate of Education. Furthermore, art 
teachers complain that frequently they lose their most promising pupffs who 
they know would be delighted to continue the study of art.^ Unfortunately these 
pupils, for various reasons, are obliged to give all their time to other subjects. 
A host of different studies crowds the curriculum of the present-day grammar 
school and the heavy demands in certain subjects made by the universities and 
examining bodies exert an excessive pressure on the sixth form, a pressure which 
is in turn felt throughout the school. The Council cannot here ^scuss what 
justification there may be for this congestion of the time-table, but it is felt that 
the problem of providing a balanced education should be given serious considera- 
tion by everybody concerned with grammar schools. The Council can do no 
more than express the hope that those responsible will feel that the problem is 
really worth solving. 

Pupils of higher “ general intelligence ” usually possess greater facility in 
making accurate representational dra"wings and in relating the different parts of a 
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picture to each other, but this by no means al'ways foUo'ws and the approach to 
the teaching need not be, in essentials, much different from that already indicated 
in previous sections. The methods and suggestions referred to in the section 
on the modern school can be, and, indeed, have been, used in grammar school 
courses 'within the limits of time available, a limitation which often results in 
craftwork not being developed very far. One prominent difference is that it has 
long been the tradition for the grammar schools in Wales to prepare pupils for the 
art examinations formerly of The Central Welsh Board and now of the General 
Certificate of Education conducted by the Welsh Joint Education Committee. 
These examinations include tests in direct drawing and painting, imaginative 
pictorial composition, design and the history of art. They can be taken at the 
ordinary, advanced or scholarship levels. Art teachers seem to have very diverse 
wews on the value of art examinations. Some teachers think they are a useful 
spur to endeavour on the part of their pupils; others complain that questions of 
technical skill and accuracy of representation assume undue importance in 
examinations and that this hampers their efforts to provide a stimulating course 
for their pupils. Another difficulty some teachers experience is that the pupils 
are sent to specialise in art, not so much because of any innate artistic ability, but 
because they show little promise in other subjects. Nevertheless, the art teacher 
is expected to prepare them successfully for the examinations. Naturally, difficulty 
is likely to be encountered in relating a course of work for a system of examina- 
tions, where some kind of objective standard must be used for the assessment 
of results, to a course where the primary aim is the development of the 
indi\ddual. 

For the pupil who has a natural ability in representational drawing the examina- 
tions are comparatively simple, but to others the mere attempt to bring them up 
to the required standard of draughtsmanship may stifle what ability they have in 
expressing their ideas. And it is valuable for them to attempt this expression 
even though they do it in a somewhat primitive form. In the contemporary 
methods of art teaching, which have already been discussed, it was seen that the 
art is adapted to the child so that he can make the maximum response according 
to his age and ability. The aim is to develop the imaginative and creative po'wers 
of the child rather than mere skill. Questions of technique and accuracy of 
representation are gradually introduced and the point at which they are introduced 
will depend upon the aptitude of the child. 

It has sometimes been suggested that it would be better if art examinations for 
secondary’' schools were abandoned. On purely artistic considerations this may 
be true, but, on the other hand, the absence of examinations might have an adverse 
effect on the development of art education in grammar schools. In an institution 
where most activities in the curriculum are subject to examination, may not art 
tend to lose prestige in the eyes of pupils, parents and staff if it ceases to be examined ? 
On the whole the art teacher, who has had a full training, seems to find little 
trouble in carrying on a lively course and, at the same time, obtaining good results 
in the examination. Difficulty arises when a teacher untrained in art feels the 
need to justify the course of work by success in examinations, and in order to 
achieve this de-vises the syllabus and teaches the pupils with the examination in 
mind from the very first year of the course. 

It must be remembered that a pass in art at the ordinary or advanced level has a 
vocational value to those wishing to proceed to a school of art or architecture or to a 
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training college, and it ■wiU be an advantage for those pupils to have in the later 
years of their school life a training related to the professional course they will be 
pursuing. The problem is a complicated one and the Council considers the 
following points are of importance. The examination of art should be conceived 
and conducted in a broadminded spirit, which recognises the general educational 
function of art teaching in schools. On the other hand, the certificate at different 
levels will have to continue to give an indication of certain standards of achieve- 
ment. As far as possible, art teachers in grammar schools, as in aU secondary 
schools, should be fully trained. It should be recognised by headmasters and 
headmistresses and the appropriate education authorities generally that the art 
teacher has a dual function. He has a general responsibility for the artistic life 
of the school. The most important part of this side of his or her work is to create 
an interest in art and crafts through the pupils’ own work, and, as far as possible, 
pupils should continue to have some contact with the art room during the whole 
of their course. The other side of his work is to give a good training to those 
pupils who possess the ability to take a more professional interest in art and wish 
to have a certificate in the subject. Only pupils who have a reasonable ability 
in the technical aspects of art should be considered for the examination course. 
Both parts of the art teacher’s work are important, but the first should be regarded 
as the more important. 

The Council went on to consider what place the teaching of the appreciation of 
art should have in secondary schools. It is sometimes suggested that this shoulc 
be the art teacher’s main concern. Comparatively few pupils, it is argued, wil 
become practising artists when they have left school but aU^ are potential “ con- 
sumers ” of art, either consciously through the purchase of pictures, for example, 
or unconsciously in their selection of the everyday things with which they surround 
themselves in their homes, and it is important that the standard of taste throughout 
the country should be raised; otherwise the efforts to improve industrial products 
of all kinds will be ineffective. It might seem to follow that art teachers would, 
for the majority of their pupils, be better employed in teaching the appreciation 
rather than the practice of art and design. The Council, however, considers this 
to be a short-sighted view. Undoubtedly, it is most desirable that as many as 
possible in the community should possess a real appreciation of art and design, 
and there is need for the general level of taste to be raised. Many people who 
would be shocked by a grammatical error and recoil from a cliche in literature 
will sometimes accept a most superficial and insensitive example of the visual arts 
and seem hardly aware of the opportunities they offer for satisfaction and enj oyment. 
But it must be remembered that there is no simple and obvious solution to these 
problems. Appreciation and good taste result from the full development of the 
individual; they are manifestations of a lively, sensitive and appropriate response 
to various aspects of living. Thus, appreciation can hardly be taught like 
algebra, but must be fostered and cultivated so that the pupils become aware of 
new horizons of experience. The appreciation of art should be thought of not as 
a separate subject of study but as something which grows almost naturally out of a 
vigorous and healthy course in art and crafts. Probably it is best at first to deal 
with questions of appreciation incidentally and related as far as possible to the 
practical work in hand; later on, more specific discussion can be held, but even 
in the sixth form it would greatiy add to the value of a course of lectures on 
appreciation if it could be supported by some practical work. Children should be 
shown as much as possible, whether through seeing objects or reproductions in 
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the art room or elsewhere in the school, or through visits made to galleries and 
museums. Here the school museum service can be of great assistance, but each 
school should have its own art library and collections of examples and reproductions 
of good design. While the teacher can do much to interest the pupils by describing 
his own likes and dislikes and giving his reasons for them, it is felt that he should 
avoid too much laying down of the law on what is right and wrong in art. The 
pupils must be encouraged to think and feel for themselves rather than merely 
learn what the teacher considers is good. In short, tact is required in the teaching 
of this delicate subject if it is to have the desired result of helping children to go 
on looking and learning and enjoying when they leave school. The school 
itself should, of course, provide an object lesson in design through its architecture 
and decoration. Lettering, notices and posters should not fall below a certain 
standard, and here die art teacher can be of help with advice on matters concerning 
the appearance of the school. Art teachers thus have a responsible and many- 
sided part to play, and deserve the acceptance of their work on art as a normal and 
necessary part of the activities of the school. 

(//) Woodwork and Metalwork 

Handicraft has become a prominent and accepted part of secondary education 
for boys, and in most schools good provision is made for woodwork or metalwork 
and often for both. Some metal workshops are very well equipped and represent 
a large item of expenditure in the cost of secondary school equipment. It is in 
some ways remarkable that woodwork and metalwork should have become so 
firmly established as a part of the curriculum and be so well provided for in 
equipment and accommodation when other crafts have received much less con- 
sideration, and when the provision of such things as pottery wheels, kilns, and 
weaving looms is considered to be exceptional. 

The explanation may be that the crafts of woodwork and metalwork lend them- 
selves only too readily to the teaching of techniques, and this process often 
becomes the predominating purpose of the work; in metalwork, particularly, 
where there are numerous technical processes to learn, the' handling of machine 
tools can be given undue prominence and become an end in itself. Even in 
woodwork there has often been an exclusive preoccupation with technical pro- 
cesses rather than with the form and design of the thing made. There is, however, 
a growing increase in the variety of the articles being made and improvement in 
their design and appearance, and boys are able to exercise more choice in the things 
they make. The combination of both wood and metal in one piece of work is 
becoming more common and is helping to break down the traditional separation 
of the two crafts. The Council appreciates that preliminary exercises in technical 
processes are necessary in order that a boy may develop technical skill, but it is no 
less important that tiaere should be stress on the aesthetic side of the work and 
on the significance of refinement of form in craftsmanship. Greater attention has 
undoubtedly been paid to design in many schools in the past few years, and in 
some of these schools examples of practical work have reached high standards in 
quality of workmanship and appearance, and, at the same time, have reflected 
something of the contemporary spirit of design to be found in modern furniture 
and domestic appliances. The value and importance of this developing aspect 
of craft education was strongly emphasised in the evidence given by one witness 
who was himself a teacher of woodwork in a grammar school. He pointed out 
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that if pupils are to develop their own powers of discrimination they should be 
introduced to a wide range of visual material relating to all branches of craftworhj 
in books, periodicals, photographs and film strips. Visits to exhibitions should 
be made, and incidental talks given on the design and character of traditional and 
contemporary examples of craftsmanship. Members of the Council were able to 
see examples of work done by pupils in which both design and wor kma nship were 
of a high order. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

Since it is now clear that no school education can be regarded as balanced and 
complete unless art and craft activities are included, the teacher in training should 
be led to realise how essential a component in the curriculum is art, and how these 
activities ate related to the various stages in the child’s normal development. 

Moreover, whether the teacher in training is following a specific course leading 
to an examination qualification in the subject or not, his own development as a 
person needs to be fostered by pursuing some practical course which is at once 
creative and recreative. Thus, in his college, the studio, the workshop and requisite 
equipment should be available for his leisure time. 

The Council agrees with the McNair Report that no college which does not 
provide these facilities can be considered as efficient, and notes with pleasure an 
increased provision for art and crafts in the Welsh training institutions as well as 
a growing consciousness of the place of the subject in the curriculum. 

But in addition to the need for helping all intending teachers to form right 
attitudes towards the subject, training institutions have the responsibility of 
ensuring an adequate supply of properly qualified persons for the different kinds of 
schools. The normal requirements in Wales are met by the schools of art, the 
training colleges and the university education departments. 

The Council considers it useful to set out the present provision under these 
headings : 

(a) The Schools of Art 

The art schools in Wales, in addition to their other important functions including 
training services for industry and commerce, have for many years been the main 
institutions for preparing students for various examinations leading to the Art 
Teacher’s Diploma. This is the recognised qualification for specialist teachers of 
art and crafts, and candidates must take an approved course of five years’ full-time 
study consisting of the courses for the Intermediate Certificate in Art and Crafts 
and the National Diploma in Design awarded by the Ministry of Education, 
together with a fifth year of professional training. This final year of the course 
leading to the Art Teacher’s Diploma of the University of Wales School of 
Education can be taken only at Cardiff College of Art and Swansea School of Art, 
which are officially recognised as training institutions for specialist teachers of 
art and crafts. Teachers who have undergone this five-year course of training 
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may, indeed, be regarded as the “ graduates ” of art teaching, and for status and 
salary purposes are so treated under the Burnham agreements. The range of 
skills the teachers can offer is generally very wide, for until the beginning of the 
fifth year their -work has been exclusively in the field of art and crafts and a high 
standard of artistic attainment is required for the satisfactory completion of the 
art requirements of the Diploma. The examinations are conducted by the Ministry 
and the work is assessed by the Ministry’s examiners. The broader training the 
students receive in the fifth year and their association with the work of the 
university education departments and training colleges for certain components of 
that course strengthen their professional outlook and ideals, and enable them to 
take more easily their places on school staffs. 

Some members of the Council visited the teacher training centres at Cardiff and 
Swansea, and saw exhibitions of die range of work. They were impressed by the 
high standard and good taste of the exhibits and by the professional competence 
of ihe students. This was not surprising, for the selection both at entry and at 
the end of the fourth year is careful, and attention is paid to the general level of 
education as well as to ability in art. 

While the students are trained mainly with a view to their teaching art and crafts, 
they are encouraged to develop other subjects so that they may offer them as 
subsidiary subjects for teaching. At Swansea Art School arrangements are made 
for Welsh-speaking students to receive instruction in teaching art through the 
medium of Welsh, and they are also given opportunities for teaching practice in 
classes of Welsh-speaking children. 

The Council considered the problem of the award of grants to pupils who wish 
to enter schools of art with a view to becoming teachers of art and crafts. The 
matter is a complicated one which is related to other branches of Further Education, 
and it was felt that full consideration of the many factors involved was beyond the 
scope of this report. The conditions, however^ on which awards are made and 
the scales of assistance adopted by the local education authorities in Wales appear 
to vary considerably. The Council wishes to recommend that the Ministry of 
Education, the Welsh Joint Education Committee, and any other bodies that may 
be involved, should give consideration to this important matter. It is desirable 
that some scheme for the award of grants should be evolved that will result in 
all pupils in Wales whose abilities and circumstances warrant assistance being 
given adequate opportunities for training as teachers of art and crafts. 



(^) Tie Training Colleges 

The normal course of study at the training colleges leading to the University 
of Wales School of Education Teacher’s Certificate extends over two years. 
Art and the crafts can be taken either as a main subject examined externally or as a 
subsidiary subject assessed internally by the college. The range of crafts is 
reasonably wide and includes “ the usual men’s and women’s crafts, or combina- 
tions of them including art and crafts 

At some colleges all students take an additional course of general training usually 
given under the heading Blackboard Drawing, but which includes other things 
such as model-making, the teaching of italic handwriting, the appreciation of 
design in every-day things and the preparation of visual aids. 
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In both the “ main ” and “ subsidiary ” courses, the preparatory aim is to 
encourage the students, to give them confidence and thus release their innate 
abilities and to develop their skills. The approach is always attractive, al m ost 
an extension of the play-way methods described in the primary stage: experi- 
mentation with colour, materials, design, lead on from boldly conceived patterns 
and models made with easily manipulated tools to the “ nice ” use of fine tools 
and subtler modes of communication and expression. For educational no less 
than economic reasons the students experiment -with every kind of media, including 
cheap, salvaged and gleaned material, in the execution of painting and light crafts. 
Students taking the main course give a fair proportion of their leisure and vacations 
to their art studies and practical acti-vities. Some of them become “ week-end ” 
painters, and others help with college activities such as theatre decor and costume 
in dramatic work, and design, iUustratiou and format in the production of 
magazines. Where the lecturer is able to practise his craft side by side with the 
students, the work takes on a deeper significance; ideas are shared and problems 
solved in common. 

FttU-time supplementary courses of one year’s duration, which may be continuous 
courses taken immediately following the completion of the initial training or 
deferred courses taken after a period of service in the schools, are also available 
to qualified teachers. These consist of a course in art and crafts at the Cardiff 
Training College and a course in crafts (wood and metal) at Trinity College, 
Carmarthen. These courses are ob-viously of great value since they enable more 
gifted practitioners both to extend and to deepen their skills. They also serve to 
stimulate achievement in the two-year courses. Members of the Council visited 
the Art and Crafts Department of the Cardiff Training College and were much 
interested to see the excellent facilities and accommodation pro-vided for the 
students. They were impressed also by the quality of the work produced and the 
great efforts made to give the students, in a comparatively short time, a thorough 
and stimulating course. 

One witness considered that art should be a compulsory professional (Part I) 
subject in all colleges and so achieve parity with health education. The Council, 
whilst appreciating the reasons for such a view and emphasising that art education 
should be an Integral part of the work of every training institution, is unable to 
endorse it. While the Council considers that valuable work is being done under 
the present system, whereby a student may opt to take art as either a subsidiary 
or a mein subject, it was fdt that aU students training for primary teaching should 
be given a short practical course in art. In this way they would become familiar 
with the use of simple materials and equipment and learn something of the general 
approach to the teaching of an activity which they will in aff probability be called 
upon to direct in any primary school post to which they may be appointed. The 
establishment of three-year in place of two-year courses at training colleges should 
allow for greater experiment and provide wider facilities for training teachers in 
the kind of work described in this report. 

It was noted that in the courses dealing with art and crafts the study of drawing 
and painting tends to be separated from work in the crafts and that the art courses 
and the craft courses each have their distinct boards of study and exa^ers. 
The Council has given its -views in Chapter I on the desirability of regarding the 
study of painting and the light crafts as closely related acti-vities, and it is felt that, 
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■whatever the difficulties may be, consideration should be given to establishing a 
unified course in the teaching of art and crafts in the training colleges. This has 
been done at the subsidiary level in some of the colleges. The Council also notes 
that since the introduction of the new scheme of study leading to the University 
of Wales School of Education Teacher’s Certificate there has been a marked 
decline in the number of candidates taking the subsidiary (Part III) course in art, 
but that the percentage of successes is higher. In crafts, however, and in the 
combined art and crafts courses in the subsidiary course, the figures show an 
increase. In the main course in art there is no significant change in the number 
pursuing the course, though the percentage of successful candidates appears to be 
lower. In the main course in crafts, however, the numbers have been showing 
an upward trend and the standard for successful completion appears to be more 
rigorous. 



(c) Umpersiiy Education Departments 

The problems of training in the constituent colleges of the University are very 
different from those of the tr ainin g colleges and the colleges of art, as the students 
come to their professional tr ainin g after completing their academic courses of 
study by graduation. Each of the departments in different ways offers oppor- 
tunities to its graduate students in training to participate directly in art and craft 
work, as a means either of fuller personal development or of acquiring a sufficient 
degree of skill in some branch to be able to offer it as a supplementary teaching 
qualification. Before there was a regular supply of specialist teachers in art, this 
form of training proved a valuable addition to teaching power, particularly in the 
smaller grammar schools of Wales, and the Council welcomes the continuation of 
this valuable supplementation. It was clear to the Council, from work inspected, 
that students in the university education departments gain considerable under- 
standing of art work, and some mastery of medium together with a sense of 
performance. 

The Coundl understands that there is at Abeiystwyth a Sub-department of 
Art and Crafts offering facilities for study at the level of the Ministry of Education 
intermediate examination in art and for the college diploma in either art or craft. 
As these are not necessarily provided for those intending to be teachers, no account 
is given here of these facilities. The Council, moreover, notes that the only 
course (Part I) forming a part of a degree scheme in art is offered at this college, 
and it was interested to learn that a modest extension of the academic study of art, 
particularly in principles and history, is at present being considered. 

id) Other Courses 

The promotion of short courses for teachers has made an important contribution 
to the development of art and crafts in Wales. These have been organised by the 
h'linistry of Education, by local education authorities, and by professional bodies, 
and have ranged from courses consisting of a few lectures to courses of practical 
study extending over several weeks. Demonstration lectures can provide a 
valuable stimulus to good teaching, but in a study of this kind practic^ courses, 
where the teachers are given an opportunity of using materials and equipment of a 
particular craft, are undoubtedly of greater value. 
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Although they are usually referred to as “ refresher ” courses, many of the 
teachers who have attended them have had little or no previous experience in this 
land of work. It is remarkable how rapidly many of these teachers have been 
able to gain confidence in their own powers and in their abiUty to teach art, when 
new teaching methods similar to those which have already been developed in 
some schools and described in this report have been appHed in the courses. 

(e) The V^-ole of Art Organisers 

Some particularly successful courses for teachers in art and crafts have been 
arranged by the authorities in Wales which have appointed art organisers. At 
present only two such appointments have been made and these organisers have 
had a most valuable influence on the work in art and crafts in their own areas, and, 
indeed, beyond the borders of their own counties. 

The art organiser can undoubtedly play a most important part in advising and 
encouraging teachers, in organising lectures, courses and exhibitions and in many 
other ways helping to establish in the schools an activity which has only com- 
paratively recently been regarded as of real educational importance. For despite 
the advances that have been made, much remains to be accomplished before the 
new approach to the teaching of art and crafts is firmly established throughout 
Wales. 



CHAPTER V 

FACILITIES FOR SEEING AND APPRECIATING 
ART AND CRAFTS 

Basically, the enjoyment of art depends upon sensitive perception, clear dis- 
crimination and imaginative awareness. No amount of historical or technical 
knowledge will, of itself, develop an ability to appreciate painting, sculpture or any 
other visual art. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the capacity for 
visual awareness should be given the maximum opportunities for development 
during childhood and school years. As with any other kind of sensitivity, during 
youth and early manhood atrophy should be prevented by exercise and 
nourishment. 

Many ways are possible. One authority, for example, has taken advantage of 
the Ministry’s permission to spend up to J per cent of the cost of new schools in 
providing works of art for them. Competitions have been heldfor muralpaintings 
and pieces of sculpture to be placed in selected positions in the schools, and 
commissions have been given to those artists whose designs were adjudged best 
by a selection committee. This has provided a valuable form of patronage and 
has been a most effective means of enriching the school environment. Details 
of wmrks of art already commissioned are given in Appendix VI. Another way 
is the circulation of works of art and crafts to schools and the emphasis by the 
teacher in and out of the classrooms of the need for the constant exercise of critical 
awareness and active enjoyment. These are largely supplied by the child’s own 
activities, but he should be encouraged to see as many of the works of great 
artists as possible. 

D 
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In some areas, large framed reproductions of paintings have been available for 
some time for use in primary and secondary schoolsd Although the idea was 
primarily to provide schools with material of aesthetic value, their function in 
schools is not limited to decoration only. They are often used as teaching material 
to illustrate varied aspects of many subjects. “ Old Masters ” form valuable 
illustrative mat er ial for the study of Hstorical dress and customs, while each group 
of pictures forms a nucleus for art lessons, the history of art, technique and art 
appreciation. In literature and other subjects the pictures also have a place, 
while many portraits possess historical and literary value in addition to their 
artistic merit. 



In other areas, a system has been introduced of making allowances to schools 
to buy pictures, mainly good reproductions but also originals. The choice is 
frequently left to the art organiser, but the head teacher and the pupils themselves 
are encouraged to take an active interest in the selection. Lithographs and prints 
are also widely used. When schools have been provided with pictures, an exchange 
scheme has often been started. In one area, two small collections of original 
paintings have been made and have toured the authority’s schools. They 
provided considerable interest and aroused excitement and controversy. 

Some authorities have instituted a Vuture of the Month scheme, whereby original 
paintings are lent to a limited number of schools each year. The response from 
schools suggests that it is not desirable for pupils to become familiar with repro- 
ductions only. However good, they cannot convey the sense of technique and 
craftsmanship involved in the creation of the original, nor can they, with their 
mass-produced appearance, convey that individual, live feeling, so essential a 
feature in fuU appreciation. 

One art organiser has inaugurated mobile art exhibitions. The exhibits are 
usually mounted on panels which can be set up in a very short time. These 
exhibitions not only stimulate an interest in art, but also encourage original w'ork; 
thus the standard improves every year. When an exhibition has been set up, 
visits are arranged from surrounding schools and it is found that this gives pupils 
an added incentive to work. 



A good opportunity for authorities to purchase has been provided by exhibitions 
of Victuresfor Welsh Schools. These have now been held for six years in succession 
by the Society for Education through Art in collaboration with the Welsh Com- 
mittee of the Arts Council. A number of pictures have been bought by Welsh 
local education authorities, thus bringing to school children the enjoyment of 
daily contact with original w’orks. At the same time a new and important form of 
patronage is being developed for the contemporary artist in Wales. These 



1 An early pioneer of the provision of pictures for schools in Walp was the late Et^und D. 
Tones formerly headmaster of Barmouth Grammar School and author of Camre Celfyddyd. It 
has been suggested that John Ruskin’s association with Barmouth may have aroused his interest in 
the first place. Whatever its source, it led him to visit many European countries to study works 
of art to bring back fine reproductions for display at the school, and to mxxodxxcs. I he riistop) 
of yirt as a regular feature on the time-table. He, too, was responsible for the introducdon or a 
paper on The History of Art at the former School Certificate level of the Central Welsh Board 
Examination (Papet S.4). During the nineteen-twenties he contributed a series of articles on 
architecture and painting to Cymntr 'Plant. These were reprinted later in one volume in Camre 
Celfyddyd. 

Edmund D. Jones was on friendly terms with Frank Brangwyn and Christopher Williams, 
each of whom presented some of his own w'ork to the school. 
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exhibitions were held at such widely separated centres as Newport, Cardiff, Bangor 
and Wrexham. 

For the last five years the Royal Cambrian Academy has organised at its head- 
quirters, Plas Mawr, Conway (a well preserved Elizabethan house) a National 
Exhibition of Children’s Art from schools in Wales. The exhibition is arranged 
in age-groups from ten to sixteen years, and incentives in the form of certificates 
are provided. Paintings and drawings in colour or monochrome, including 
black and white, are eligible for exhibition. They may be imaginative or decorative 
or purely representational, but they must be original, and not copies of other 
pictures, photographs or reproductions of any kind. Craft work cannot be 
accepted at present owing to difficulty in display and transport. Exhibits from 
all parts of the principality are included. In these exhibitions the advances made 
in recent years in teaching art in the schools can be seen very clearly. It is evident 
that art teachers are releasing greater creative powers by not over-stressing 
technical skill, and a notable feature is the zest with which everyday visual material 
has been apprehended by young children. 

These influences have also had their effect on the National Eisteddfod of Wales 
and Eisteddfodjr XJrdd. One of the significant developments has been the organising 
of exhibitions of children’s work and the increasing importance attached to them. 
It is to be hoped that increasing attention will be given to this aspect of Eisfeddfodau 
activities from year to year, and that the exhibits which are now mainly derived 
from the immediate locality of the Eisteddfod will in future be representative of 
the whole of Wales. Pupils also have opportunities of seeing the work of adults 
each year at the National Eisteddfod. The Eisteddfod has had its own art and 
crafts pavilion for several years, and both artists and craftsmen compete each year 
to have their work displayed. The maj ority of the exhibitors are practising teachers 
of art and crafts. 

Nor does the Council overlook the valuable series of broadcasts entitled Eooking 
at Things, which concern themselves with the principle of design in everyday 
things and which are listened to by many schools. Occasionally, exhibits circu- 
lated by the Museum Schools Service are planned to coincide with the listening. 
An admirable series of pamphlets has been designed to supplement the broadcasts 
and they merit the highest praise. The Welsh Region has also provided valuable 
programmes on Van Gogh, Evan Walters and David Jones, together with a’ 
contribution by a living artist on the artist’s problems today.^ 

The National Museum of Wales has built up a Service to Schools in various 
branches,® and art constitutes one important branch. The service functions in 
two ways — visits to the museum and circulation of suitable materials to schools. 
Exhibits on view at the 'museum or circulated to schools include some original 
works, large-scale reproductions of examples of various schools of painting, 
lithographs, examples of sculpture, pottery, textiles; framed sets of illustrations, 
t5Tpography and wood engraving; posters, printed alphabets, photographs of 
good examples of design and film-strips. 



^ Attention is also drawn to the admirable series Taiks to Sixth Forms, particularly the series on 
The L,anguage of the X^isual Arts. 

- For fuller details, see Appendix II. 
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The use made of the material by the teacher is, of course, vital. Art and crafts 
are generally considered as one. and work done by the pupils m school, and good 
examples of work done in the same medium by adults, are frequently to be seen 
together. Moreover, however well provided the class may be with examples to 
see and handle, the all-important responsibiUty of the teacher is to ensure that 
children are constantly enjoying and exercising their critical visual judgment with 
regard to everything they see, whether in painting, sculpture or pottery, the 
architecture of the High Street, the foyer of the local cinema, or the furmslung of 
their school and home. Indeed, one of the most important developments made 
in the teaching of art to children has been in the method of making them aware ot 
design. 

With the inclusion in the future of the Department of Folk Life in the Museum 
Schools Service and the appointment of a Schools Service Officer at the ^elsh 
Folk Museum at St. Fagans, the way should he open for a close study of Welsh hfe, 
not only at St. Fagans but in the pupils’ immediate environment. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that if they are given the opportunity of seeing 
and handling heautiful things, and if they are encouraged to make their own 
visual response, many children will leave school feeling that they have been 
happily and creatively engaged and will be more ready to use the facilities that 
exist in Wales for developing their interest in art and crafts. 

The main permanent collections of works of art in Wales are at Cardiff and 
Swansea, whilst other collections are to be seen at Aberystwyth and Bangor. The 
National Museum has, in addition to its general collection, the valuable Gregynog 
Bequest. This bequest is of international importance and includes a number ot 
important works by painters of the modern French school. The National Library' 
of Wales contains a valuable collection of water colour and other drawings of 
Welsh topographical interest and “ Summer Exhibitions ” were resumed at the 
Gregynog Gallery in 1945 . The Glynn Vivian Gallery at Swansea possesses some 
of the best work by Welsh artists, and at Swansea, too, are housed the well-known 
Brangwyn Panels. 

Wales relies considerably on the provision made by the Arts Council either 
directly or in association with other bodies. In recent years a search for talented 
Welsh painters and an attempt to encourage them by creating a wider market for 
their works has been an important part of the work of the Welsh Committee. 
W^ith this in mind, exhibitions of Contemporary Welsh Painting and Sculpture have 
been arranged at the National Museum of Wales. They are open to Welsh artists 
and any other artist living and working in Wales. Over a hundred works are 
selected by a panel of three who, in the catalogue to the first exhibition, made 
these interesting comments : 

In selecting the pictures for this exhibition we were much impressed by 
the size and quality of the works submitted, and we came to the conclusion 
that the standard was, in general, higher than in any other group shows in 
Britain of an open-entry kind. This quality showed itself perhaps less in 
the technical proficiency of the artist than in the quality of his experience 
and his integrity as an artist. We also felt that Wales has something special 
and of its own to contribute to contemporary painting. This is, perhaps, 
partly due to the comparative infancy of the art of painting as a part of Welsh 
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life and partly to the particular cultural climate in which the artist in Wales 
lives. A feeling is conveyed in many of the pictures of love and compassion 
for humanity and a consciousness of the relations of men and women to 
nature, buildings and everyday hfe in Wales. This concern with the environ- 
ment seems to augur well for the future of a Welsh School of Painting.” 

Ten works were purchased from the first exhibition for the Arts Council’s 
Welsh Collection. Other purchasers included the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Contemporary Art Society for Wales. From the large exhibition, 
thirty works were selected to form an exhibition for smaller halls and galleries! 
This was shewn extensively throughout Great Britain. 

In 1954, with the collaboration of art galleries, museums, art societies, com- 
munity centres and training colleges, the Welsh Committee presented twenty-seven 
exhibitions in forty-three centres throughout Wales. 

In addition to the established work of sponsoring exhibitions, the Welsh 
Committee assists artists throughout the country by circulating exhibition informa- 
tion and by assisting painters and sculptors in the transport of -works. The 
provision of exhibition opportunities backed by such help has given to native 
artists a sense of community and has greatly increased the importance accorded 
to the visual arts in Wales. 

Spring and autumn tours of art films are arranged each year in both North and 
South Wales in association with the Arts Council. It is clear from the lively 
interest of the young people, who form a large proportion of the audience, that 
the art film is now a rewarding medium for stimulating an interest in the visual 
arts. Among the films which made a particular impact on Welsh audiences were 
Images Meiievaks, Ernest 'Barlach and Htnrj Moore. As a result of these tours, 
many organisations and schools in Wales are now arranging their own art film 
programmes and it is hoped that in future years more films will be concerned 
specifically with the visual arts in Wales. 

For several years the Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire, 
in co-operation with the Welsh Office of the Arts Council, have circulated a series’ 
of large colour reproductions of masterpieces of paintings, which have decorated 
the walls of community centres in many parts of Wales. 

In addition, the Council arrange, from time to time, exhibitions of work by 
local artists on a county basis. In one rural county, for example, some two hundred 
original pictures have been exhibited in this way over a period of four years. 

The excellent prints published by UNESCO also merit notice. UNESCO has 
always attached considerable importance to the arts, both in education and in 
promoting international understanding. Education through the arts and their 
place in the school curriculum are subjects dealt with by an information centre 
which assists and sponsors the international exchange of cliildren’s work. 

The Council are fully aware of the facilities offered to art students and others by 
libraries in all branches of the arts and crafts. School visits are arranged and 
there are many exhibitions of work in one aspect or another of the visual arts and 
the crafts. 
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The Rural Industries Bureau assists indirectly by arranging exhibitions of rural 
crafts with craftsmen demonstrating their work. If an approach is made by a 
director of education or a headmaster, facilities are provided for visits to craftsmen’s 
workshops, for talks on rural industries, for conducted tours of exhibitions 
organised by the Bureau and for competitions in craftwork. A pottery com- 
petition was arranged in 1934. 

In surveying the facilities in Wales, the Council has been impressed by the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility shown by public bodies in developing the visual arts. 
The Council feels that these public bodies could perform still greater service by 
buying w’orks of art of all Hnds for permanent exhibition to the people they 
represent. 



CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 

With this report on art and crafts the Council completes an enquiry into the 
place of the arts in the schools of Wales and takes this opportunity of making 
some general observations on the whole subject with reference not only to this 
report but to the tv^o previous reports which have already been submitted and 
published.^ 

There is no doubt about the educational value of the arts. The Council is 
convinced that the pursuit of music, drama and art and crafts is no mere relaxation 
to relieve the tedium or stern discipline of book learning. On the contrary, 
these pursuits are essential ingredients of any fuU, effective and satisfying course of 
study. Each in its own way, by stimulating the imagination, encouraging purpose- 
ful activity and quickening latent creative ability, enables children and young 
people to develop a lively interest in the world around them and a readiness to 
accept its many challenges. It is sometimes thought that the arts in school are 
acquired only at the expense of the more humdrum tasks of mastering reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and later on of the systematic study of the more academic 
subjects — that the arts are a pleasant frill, even a waste of time. That is certainly 
not the view^ of the Council. 

Not only have the arts their own intrinsic value as an enrichment of personality 
but they are positive aids to the more formal lessons which must be taught in any 
school. The justification of the increasing place given to these subjects in all 
kinds of schools is to be found first in the lively development of the child’s whole 
personality as he pursues them, and, secondly, in the opportunities he is given 
to gain some mastery of a wide range of different techniques and gradually to 
learn the place of discipline, order and hard work in acquiring full self-expression. 
Each report contains detailed observations on the t)rpe of work and the standards 
normally to be expected at various stages of school life and in various kinds of 
schools. But it is worth repeating and emphasising that the kind of work outlined 
in the reports is within the reach of all children. In the arts more than in most 
accomplishments, it is often assumed that only those naturally endowed with a 
gift for their cultivation can profit from their pursuit. The overwhelming mass 

^ M:isicifi the Schools of W'ahs, H.M.S.O., 1953, and Drama m the Schools of W'aks, H.M.S.O., 1954 
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of evidence submitted to the Council points rather to the deep appeal of these 
pursuits to all children provided the presentation and guidance on the part of the 
teacher are on the right lines. The arts in the schools arc not merely for the 
gifted few, but for all children. The inclusion of these subjects in the curriculum 
is designed to give the pupils a balanced education. Few of them will become 
professional artists whether in music, drama, painting or the crafts, but it is hoped 
that many young people will be enabled to enjoy music because they themselves 
can sing or play, to appreciate drama in its many forms because they have taken 
part in dramatic activities, to move with grace and speak with ease and confidence 
because they have been taught to realise the value of deportment and good speech, 
to look at pictures with discernment and pleasure because they themselves have 
been encouraged to try their hands at painting, to recognise and appreciate well- 
made and well-designed articles because they themselves know something of the 
joy and satisfaction of making things with their hands. These are obvious 
advantages to any boy or girl, and the Council is pleased to report that in many 
schools excellent work is being done to equip pupils to five a full and useful life. 
Much depends, of course, on adequate accommodation and equipment. These 
matters are treated in some detail in the reports. More depends upon the teachers, 
and the Council stresses the importance of their professional training. It was 
natural and perhaps inevitable for the Council in its enquiry to make contact with 
the more successful and enthusiastic teachers, but we are certain that little in the 
work of the best schools is beyond the reach of all schools if the will is there. 

The arts are a means of self-expression and their full development should in no 
way retard but rather promote facility of expression through words. The Council 
is sure that schools where due attention is paid to music, drama, art and crafts 
are schools where pupils acquire ease and confidence in the mastery of language. 
This applies equally to Welsh as to EngHsh or any other language and the Council, 
naturally, was particularly interested in this correlation as it appHed to Welsh. 
The Welsh tradition in the various arts provides an interesting, and in Welsh- 
speaking Wales an essential, background from which many teachers draw their 
inspiration. But it is important that there should be ample material by way of 
books, songbooks, collections of plays, film strips and pictures to illustrate and 
enrich the knowledge of this background. In each report the Council is compelled 
to stress this continuing need, which is treated in detail in some of the appendices. 
The ever-increasing, skilfuUy contrived and enormously varied supply of educational 
aids that is now available to schools is mainly in English, and no Welshmen can 
remain content with this state of affairs. As is pointed out in the reports, the 
remedy lies not only with teachers, many of whom work with admirable persistence 
under great difficulties, but with educational authorities and with everyone who 
feels concern for the survival of Welsh culture. 
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Aelodau o*r Cyngor 



Mr. Alun Oldfield-Davies {Llyi^ydd) 
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Y Prifathro Dr. W. T. Pennar Davies 
M r. G. C. Diamond 
*Mr. Eric Evans 
Miss A. Whittington Hughes 
Mr. E. O. Humphreys 
Y r Athro Idwal Jones 
Mr. A. J. Nicholas 
Yr Athro E. J. Roberts 



Yr Henadur F. Shail 
Dr. Emlyn Stephens 



Mr. D. Ll. Thomas 
Yr Athro Arthur Watkins 
Yr Henadur Mrs. G. I. Williams 
Y Parch. G. O. Williams 
Mr. W. T. Williams 
Mr. R. Wallis Evans, H.M.I. 
Mr. R. Toomey 



Ysgrifenjddion 



*Bu farw Mr. Eric Evans tra’r oedd y Cyngor yn paratoi’r Adroddiad 
presennol ar Gelfyddyd a ChrefFc yn Ysgolion Cymru. 



Y MAES YMCHWIL 

Lle’r celfyddydau yn ysgolion Cymru.” 
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RHAGAIR 

Erbyn hyn, cwblhaodd y Cyngor Canol ar Addysg (Cymru) dair cainc 
ei ymchwil ar “ Y Celfyddydau mewn Addysg Bu darllen ei adroddi- 
adau blaenorol ar Gerddoriaeth a Drama yn gyffro i*r meddwl, a chafodd 
awdurdodau addysg Ueol ac athrawon ynddynt stor o synnwyr iach ac 
awgrymiadau ymarferol. Bellach. -wele’r gainc derfynol, ar “ Gelfyddyd 
a Chrefft yn Ysgolion Cymru ” — gwaith da eto, a ddylai fod yr un mor 
dderbyniol. 

DAVID ECCLES 



■3 
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Y Gwir Anrhjdeddus Syr David Seeks, ICC.V^.O., A.S., 

Y Gminidog Addysg. 

Syr, 

Y mae’n bleser gennyf gyflwyno i chwi adroddiad arall ar y Celfyddydau 
yn YsgoHon Cymru, y tro hwn ar Gelfyddyd a Chrefft. Ceir rhai o 
gasgliadau’r Cyngot a gododd o’r ymchwil yn gyfFredinol yn niwedd yr 
Adroddiad. Nid rhaid ond ychwanegu bod y gwaith a wneir yn yr 
ysgolion gorau yn gampus, ac y gall hynny o wybodaeth a geir yn yr 
adroddiadau ar Gerddoriaeth, y Ddrama a Chelfyddyd a Chrefft, wrth 
roi clod nchel i lawer o ysgolion. symbylu a chefnogi eraill y caifF y 
gweithgareddau hyn lai o syl-w ynddynt. Oherwydd hynny gobeithia’r 
Cyngor y bydd yn dda gennych gyhoeddi’r adroddiad h-wn gan ddisgwyl 
yn hyderus y caifF gylchrediad mor eang a’r adroddiadau ar Gerddoriaeth 
a’r Ddrama. 

Y mae’r Cyngor yn ddiolchgar i bawb a fu mor barod i helpu gyda’r 
ymchwil trwy gyfrannu o’u gwybodaeth a’u barn, a thrwy ateb yr holl 
gwestiynau a ofyimwyd iddynt. Dymuna’r Cyngor hefyd nodi ei wir 
werthfawrogiad o weithgarwch a hynawsedd dibaid yr ysgrifenyddion gan 
alw sylw arbennig at waith Mr. Wallis Evans yn paratoi’r fFurfiau Cymraeg 
i bob adroddiad. 



{ArwjMwyi) Alun Oldfield-Davies {Cadeirydd) 



29 Hydref, 1955. 
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RHAGARWEINIOL 



“ Paham na chyfrannodd cenedl o bobl yn byw mewn gwlad lamantus ymyse 
mynyddoedd godidog a phentrefi hekdd. cenedl ag iddi banes cyi&ous haen 
farddonol gref a gwir ddawn naturiol i ganu— paham na chyfrannodd hi hyd yma 
ddim o bwys at gelfyddydau’r byd ? Gofynnwyd y cwestiwn hwn ryw ddeugain 

mlynedd yn 61 gan Murray Utquhart. Os mai’r Celfyddydau Gweledol a olygir 
y mae peth sylwedd yn y cyhuddiad, ond fe’i gwnaed droeon yn ddifeddwl a heb 
hvyr ymwybod Jfeithiau, a gellir ei ateb. 

Mae’n wir na bu i’r Celfyddydau Gweledol, yn enwedig paentio, le amlwg ytn 
mywyd Cymru ac na chawsant le pwysig fel y gwnaeth Cerdd Dafod a Cherdd Dant. 
Gellir rhoi nifer o resymau am hyn: y traddodiad Piwritanaidd, tlodi cymdeithas 
a oedd i bob pwrpas yn un amaethyddol wasgaredig, cryfder y traddodiad llenyddol 
fel prif-gyfrwng mynegiant, diffyg canolfannau trefol ynghyd ag absenoldeb 
cymdeithasau a chylchoedd o bobl a chanddynt ddiddordeb yn y Celfyddydau i 
symbylu’r unigolyn o artist a chynnal ei weithgarwch o fewn ei fro ei bun. Y 
rheswm pennaf, efallai, yw’r ffaith mai prin y cafwyd hyd yr ugain mlynedd 
diwethaf ddigon o noddwyr goleuedig fr Celfyddydau flodeuo yng Nghymtu. 
Boed y rheswm fel y bo, nid unrhyw ddiffyg dawn artistig gynhenid mohono. 
Barn unfryd athrawon a fu wrthi’n hyfforddi myfyrwyr o Gymry yw bod ganddynt 
ddoniau artistig cyfartal ag eiddo myfyrwyr gwledydd eraill. Yn wir, maentumir 
bod gan fyfyrwyr o Gymry ddiddordeb arbennig yn agweddau dychmygol 
Celfyddyd. Y fiaith yw fod meibion a merched o Gymry a fynnai, yn y gorffennol, 
fod yn baentwyr neu’n gerflunwyr wedi gorfod cefnu ar eu gwlad er mwyn cael 
hyfforddiant ac ennill bywoUaeth. Daw enwau gwyr fel Richard Wilson, a 
fagwyd ym mhentref bychan Penegoes ger Machynlleth, John Gibson o Gonwy 
neu James Milo Griffith o Lechtyd yn naturiol i’r meddwl.^ Ond yn ystod y deng 
mlynedd ar hugain diwethaf, daeth tro ar fyd. Bu gan Ysgolion Celfyddyd, 
nawddogaeth Cyngor y Celfyddydau, yr awdurdodau addysg lleol, y corfforaethau 
cyhoeddus a’r cwmniau diwydiannol ynghyd a’r sylw cynyddol a gaiff y 
Celfyddydau mewn ysgol a choleg— fel y cais yr Adroddiad hwn ddangos— bob 
un ei ddylanwad, ac y mae lie i gredu y cyfyd yn y man gelfyddyd gadarn a fydd 
yn adlewyrchu mewn llawer dull a modd beth o fywyd ac ysbryd Cymru. 

Wrth ymwneud a’r crefftau ar y Haw arall, dyUd cofio bod iddynt draddodiad 
cynhenid difwlch. Bu i’f crefftau gwledig a chartref ran mor bwysig ym mywyd 
ein pobl ag mewn mannau eraiU yn yr Ynysoedd Prydeinig. Erys eto ffurfiau 
cenedlaethol arbennig mewn pethau fel gwrthbanau patrwm Cymreig ac mewn 
cwiltio, ac mewn gwaith coed ceir y ddresel Gymreig yn ogystal a dulliau cenedlaethol 
ar durnio, naddu a llunio offer gwlad. At un adeg yr oedd y droell a’r gwydd 
yn bethau cyfftedin mewn tai, ac yr oedd gan y gymdeithas wledig ei seiri coed, 
ei seiri troliau, ei gofaint, ei chryddion a’i chyfrwywyr. Dyma faes deniadol yr 
ymdrinir ag ef yn Uawnach yn Atodiad I. 



^ The Welsh Outlook, 1914, Cyf. I, tud. 25, Art and National Life. 

^ Gweler hefyd Ap Gwyiin Celfyd^d a Chrejft, tud. 56-7, Gwasg y Brython, Lerpwi, 1946; 
a Bell, Dayid, The A.rtist in Wales : Hamp. 
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Er diflannu o’r crefftau hyn i raddau helaeth oherwydd datblygu technegau 
diwydiannol ac yn eu sgil gyfnewidiadau economaidd, eto deil rhai gofaint a 
chrochenyddioiij cyfrwywyr a gwehyddion, turnwyr a seiri troliau i ddilyn eu 
crefft yn yr un gweithdai a’u tadau, ac erys torri ar gerrig o hyd yn grefft bwysig 
yng Ngogledd Cymru. Heblaw hynny, y mae nifer o grefftwyr newydd wedi agor 
gweithdai yn ystod y blynyddocdd diwethaf ac, erbyn hyn, yn rhoi eu hoU amser 
i gynhyrchu Uestri-pridd, brethynnau a dodrefn. 

Yn wir, mae’r sefyllfa’n llawer gwell nag ydoedd ddeng nolynedd yn 61 , oblegid 
rhwng yr amlygr^x^dd mwy a gaiff Celfyddyd a ChrefFt yn yr ysgoHon, y gefnogaeth 
a roddir yn awr i artistiaid a chrefftwyr with eu proffes ynghyd ag ansawdd y 
gwaith a wneir, gwellr arwyddion fod b>avyd diwylliannol Cymm’n tyfu’n 
gyfoethocach a mwy amr5rwiol. 



PENNOD I 

Y BWRIAD A’R NOD 

Yn ystod ci ymchwil, galwodd y Cyngor ar nifer o dystion, athrawon yn bennaf, 
o wahanol fathau o ysgolion. Daeth y mwyafrif ohonynt ag enghreifftiau o waith 
eu disgyblion gyda hwy i egluro’r pwyntiau o dan sylw. Ymwelodd aelodau’r 
Cyngor, hefyd, ag ysgolion a cholegau. 

Profodd yr ymchwil i’r Cyngor fod cyfnewidiadau mawr mewn dysgu Celfyddyd 
a ChrefFt wedi bod ar waith yn ysgolion Cymru ers rhai blynyddoedd. Gydag 
amcanion gwahanol a gwell duliiau addysgu rhoed bywyd newydd i’r gwaith a 
sicrhau iddo le pwysicach fel rhan o’r cwrs cyf&edinol nag mewn blynyddoedd a 
fu. Cyn dechrau disgrifio’n fanwl dduliiau dysgu mewn gwahanol fathau o 
ysgolion, rhaid ystyried yr amcanion a’r egwyddorion cyffredinol sydd wrth 
wraidd yr agwedd fodern tuag at ddysgu Celfyddyd. 

Ymddengys fod gan blant yn fore iawn eu dull naturiol eu hunain o fynegi eu 
teimladau a’u syniadau drwy gyfrwng unrhyw ddefnyddiau a fo wrth law. Ar 
bwys gwaith arloesu7r fel Cizek a Marion Richardson cydnabyddir yn gyffredin, 
beilach, gymaint yr egni a’r mynegiant a ddichon fod yng ngwaith plant wrth 
arlunio a phaentio, ac mor bwysig ydyw peidio a dirmygu neu anwybyddu eu 
hymdrechion cyntefig, ond yn hytrach eu cefnogi a’u meithrin hynny a fedrir. 

Trwy arlunio, paentio, Uunio modelau a gwneud amrywiol bethau o bob math 
o ddefnyddiau, gall y plentyn roi mynegiant gweledig i’w deimladau, ei emosiynau 
a’i syniadau mewnol. Yn y modd hwn gall ychwanegu at ei brofiad ac ymgyffwrdd 
o’r newydd a’r byd y mae’n byw ynddo : daw i ymddiddori mewn gwahanol fathau 
o ddefnyddiau megis coed a chlai a phapur a phaent a thywod, a thr^7 eu trin i 
fynegi a chyflw}’ no ei syniadau a’i deimladau fe ddysg amdano’i hun a’i amgylchfyd. 
Datblyga fedr a hunan-hyder, ymwybod a deall. Trwy waith creadigol cynorth- 
wyir y plentyn i aeddfedu’n fod cyflawn. 

Tuedd y dyddiau hyn yw gorddefnyddio’r gair “ creadigol ”, a gall ymddangos 
braidd yn rhodresgar fel disgrifiad o weithgareddau plant. Ond anodd cael 
gwell gair i gyfleu’r gwahaniaeth rhwng darlunio profiad personol, ei baentio neu 
ysgrifennu amdano yn ein dull ein hunain, a chopio gwaith rhywun arall. Mwy 
cyfyng yw dynodiad y gair “ gwreiddioi ”, ac er bod elfen o wreiddioldeb ymhob 
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gwaith creadigol, i’r unigolyn o leiaf, fe allai gor-bwysleisio’r elfen wreiddiol 
mewn celfyddyd plant fod yn gamanveiniol. Hwyrach mai’r syniad mwyaf 
hwylus i ddal amo y\v’r un am hunan-fynegiant, Cyd ag y bo’r plenum yn rhoi 
rhy\v fesur ohono’i hun ym ei waith, ni all na bydd ynddo ryw fywyd a gwerth 
i’l: plentyn. 

Pan ddechreuwyd gwneud celfyddyd, neu “ aiiunio ” fel y’i gehvid, yn rhan 
o’r cwts addysg mewn ysgolion, ychydig o le a toed i fynegiant personol. Mater 
o hyfforddi Haw a llygad ydoedd yn bennaf. Disgwylid i blant ieuainc wneud 
copi manwl lawn o’r gwrthrjxh a di-eneiniad iawn yn fynych oedd yr hyn y 
gofynnid iddynt ei arlunio. Ni allai mwyafrif y plant amgyffred syniad pobl mewn 
oed am arlunio, ac ychydig ohonynt a fedrai ei wneud gydag unrhyw fesur o 
hunan-hyder. Gwyddai^r rhan fwyaf eu bod yn fethiant, ac os mai hyn oedd 
“ celfyddyd yna’n naturiol ni fynnent ymhel ag ef wedi gadael ysgol. Gyda*r 
unrhyw anfanteision yr ymdrinwyd a chrefftwaith yn yr ysgolion. Gelwid ef, tel 
rheol, yn waith llaw, a chymwys y gair, oblegid prin yr oedd angen mwy na bod 
yn hylaw i gynhyrchu llawer o*r pethau a wneid. 

Man cych^;i^n y dulliau modern o ddysgu celfyddyd ffaith y cyfeiriwyd 

ati eisoes — ^fod gan blentyn ei ffordd naturiol ei hun o ddarlunio. Y duedd bellach 
yw i’r athrawon dderbyn dull y plentyn ei hun o gyfleu ei syniadau yn 61 ei oed, 
a’i gynorthwyo i deimlo a meddwl yn ddwfn ac i fynegi cymaint o’i brofiad ag a 
fedr trwy ei waith. Ymdrinir a phroblemau techneg, sylwadaeih, adeiladwaith 
a phwyntiau tebyg yn raddol yn 61 angen y plentyn yng ngradd arbennig ei 
ddatblygiad. Dylid synio am y gwaith fel agwedd gyfrifoi ar addysg y plentyn: 
dylai’r athro ymdrechu i feithrin adnoddau’r plant gymaint ag a fedr gan ofalu 
peidio a’u digalonni trwy ddisgwyl iddynt gyrraedd safonau anaddas i’w hoed a’u 
gallu. Wrth roi m\^tyniant a boddhad rhaid hefyd annog y plant i’w disgyblu eu 
hunain drwy geisio rhoi i’w syniadau fynegiant personol ac effeithiol mewn darlun 
neu greffbv^'aith. Cafodd y dulliau hyn, o’u defnyddio’n ddoeth a deallus, effaith 
nodedig, a’r syndod yw* y gall pob plentyn bron gael rh^*^’ foddhad a budd o’r wers. 
Lie nad oedd gynt ran effeithiol i fwy nag ychydig o blant yn y wers gelfyddyd, 
ystrydeb bellach, gyda’r dulliau priodol o ddysgu, wv dweud bod pob plentyn yn 
gallu cyfrannu rhywbeth o werth i’r gwaith. 

Ceir peth dryswch yn y defnydd a wneir o’r term Celfydt^'d a Chrefft, term sy’n 
cynnwys cylch eang o waith a wneir yn yr ysgolion. Pwysig iawn synio am y 
gweithgareddau amlweddog hyn fel undod ac ymarfer a hwynt fel cjffanwaith, 
oblegid tuedd anffodus mewn ysgolion a chymdeithas yn gyfffedinol yw meddwl 
bod dwy elfen y term Celfjeidjd a Chrefft yn dynodi pethau tra gwahanol. Defnyddir 
celfyddyd yn ami fel enw arall ar arlunio a phaentio a thueddir i edrych arno fel 
peth arallfydol ac uwchraddol, neu beth pell a diwerth yn 61 mympwy y sylwedydd. 
Ar y Haw arall edrychir ar grefft yn ami fel gwaith i’r llaw yn unig. Gall y dwwlo 
ddod vn fedrus iawn heb roi nemor le i feddwl ac ysbryd, ac os myn y math hwn 
o grefftwr lunio rhywbeth “ artistig ”, rhaid iddo gael patrwm gan yr artist. 
Gwnaeth y syniad isel hwn am y crefftwr ddrwg i gelfyddyd a chrefft fel ei gilydd 
ac achos Hawer o dlodi ein bywyd ar yr ochr weledol heddiw yw’r rhwyg sydd 
eto’n parhau rhwng celfyddyd a chrefft. 

Ni ddyHd synio am yr artist a’r crefftwr fel bodau gwahanol. Rhaid i’r artist 
fod yn grefftwr ac y mae’r gwir grefftwr bob amser yn artist. Gwr yn ymdeimlo 
a’r gweledol 3^dyw, yn ym\ivtybod a defnydd ac yn fedrus a deallus wrth ei drin. 
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Ond cyfrwng i fynegi ei syniadau yw ei fedr, syniadau sydd ar unwaith yn bersonol 
ac yn perthyn i ysbryd ac anghenion ei oes. Peth gwir ofyrmol mewn ysgoHon yw 
rhannu^r gweithgareddau hyn gyn lleied ag sydd bosibl i wahanol raddau ac 
adrannau. Geliir osgoi hyn yn weddol hawdd yn yr ysgol gynradd, ond mewn 
ysgolion uwchradd y mae’r ystafell gelfyddyd a’r ystafell grefft a’r ystafell waith 
coed a metal weithiau’n adrannau cwbl ar wahan^ pob un a’i hathro celfyddyd, 
crefit neu waith Haw, yn wahanol eu hamcanion a’u traddodiadau. Yn ami 
bydd pob athro’n gweithio’n annibynnoi heb ddeall fawr o’r hyn y mae’r lleill yn 
anelu ato. 

Rhaid yn ddiau orchfygu anawsterau cyn y geliir cyflwyno*r gwaith mewn 
celfyddyd a chreiFt fel uned i’r plentyn, ond ni ddylid osgoi hyn os yw’r 
gweithgareddau i gymryd eu He priodol mewn addysg. Nid mater o drefniant 
ydyw yn gymaint a mater yr ysbryd sy’n nodweddu celfyddyd a chrefft. Rhaid 
cael unoliaeth nod ac amcan yn y dysgu, a dylid cynorthwyo’r plant i hoffi Hunio 
pethau. Prin y daw hyn oil i ben os mai ymarferiadau fFurfiol yw cynnwys y dysgu 
yn hytrach na hyrwyddo’r plentyn yn ddeallus i lunio pethau oH fyd ei hun, pethau 
y caiff fwynhad o’u gwneud. Dyma wireb a anghoflwyd mor fynych mewn addysg. 
Syndod mor fedrus a chreadigol y gaU plant fod wrth drin defnyddiau os dcffroir 
eu diddordeb yn Uwyr. Dibynna natur a safon y gwaith i raddau helaeth ar oed a 
gallu’r plant; beth bynnag a luniont, boed ddarn o frodwaith, darlun neu fodel o 
gwch, disgwylir iddynt ei wneud hyd eithaf eu gallu a bod yn greadigol wrth ei 
lunio. Cefnogir hwy, felly, i ddyfeisio eu patrymau eu hunain yn hytrach na 
dibynnu o hyd ar eraill am gyfarwyddyd, a dylid gweithio cyn lleied ag sydd bosibl 
o batrymau parod. 

Ni fwriedir dibrisio medr a balchder mewn crefftwaith; i’r gwrthwyneb, rhaid 
rhoi iddynt eu lie priodol yn yr amser priodol, ond dylid cofio nad hyfForddi 
gwehyddion a chrochenyddion a seiri dodrefn neu baentwyr wrth eu proffes yw’r 
nod, ond crefftwyr o blant — bechgyn a merched y deffrowyd eu meddwl a’u 
hysbryd trwy waith eu dwylo. Bydd celfyddyd a chrefft felly yn gwneud eu 
rhan i gynhyrchu person cytbwys, aeddfed, hunan-hyderus — ^mewn gair i ddat- 
biygu’r plentyn cyflawn. Yn sgil hyn bydd y plentyn yn debyg o adael yr ysgol 
gyda diddordeb bywyd mewn gwneud a gwerthfawrogi’r amryfal bethau y mae’r 
byd yn ei gynnig i’r sawl a ddysgodd ddefnyddio llygad a Haw yn ystyr ehangaf yr 
ymadrodd. 

Yn y penodau sy’n dilyn ar yr ysgolion cynradd ac uwchradd ceir peth ymdri- 
niaeth a’r dulliau a ddefnyddir mewn rhai ysgolion yng Nghymru i gyrraedd yr 
amcanion a drafodwyd yn y bennod hon. Da y g'^r y Cyngor fod llawer dull 
gwahanol o gyrraedd yr amcanion hyn ac ni ddymunai weld pob athro yn dilyn 
yr un patrwm, ond gwnaed argraff ddofn arno gan yr undod amcan a ddangoswyd 
gan athrawon o wahanol fathau o ysgolion. Ni fwriedir yn y sylwadau sy’n dilyn 
roddi portread cyflawn o ddysgu celfyddyd a chrefft yn ysgolion Cymru. 



PENNOD II 
YSGOLION CYNRADD 

(a) Babanod 

Yn ysgolion babanod Cymru y mae gwerth ymwneud a chelfyddyd ar gynnydd, 
a gwneir gwaith effeithiol ar waethaf y dosbarthiadau mawr a’r diffyg lie a welir 
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yn ami. Yn fynych, cysylltir y gweithgareddau mewn celfyddyd yn glos a chwrs 
gwaith yr ysgol yn gyffredinol, a gellir synio amdano fel rhjTvbeth sy’n tyfu o’r 
profiadau amrywiol a ddatperir fr plant. Nid edrychir arno fel pwnc ar wahan 
ond fel rhywbeth sy’n treiddio tnvy holl tvaith yr ysgol. Rhoir i’r plant amry- 
wiaeth mawr o ddefnyddiau i’w trin, ac nid hyfforddi y\v swyddogaeth yr athio 
yn gymaint & dangos cydymdeimlad a deall, gan hynvy'ddo diddordeb y plentyn 
wrth iddo chts’ilio nodweddion a phwrpas defnyddiau a llunio pethau ohonynt. 

Y mae hyn yn arbennig o ttdr am baentio, a phwysig i’r athro ddeall rhywbeth 
am y newid sy’n nodweddu arlunio a phaentio’r plentyn fel y mae’n t)’fu. 
Ymdrinir a’r agwedd hon o’r gwaith yn fanwl yn Atodiad III. 

Paentia’r plentyn yr hyn a wel a’i lygad mewnol ; ni wel y peth real yn tYrthrychol, 
ac ni phaentla syniadau rhai mewn oed ond pan wthir hwy arno. Symbolig yw 
darlun y plentyn, ac o safbwynt rhai hyn, ymddengys Uawer o bethau ynddo yn 
anghjwvir ac anghymesur. Y mae ei allu i ddefnyddio ei ddwylo yn gyfyng, ond 
nid ymwybydd k diffyg medr technegol oni welir bai ar ei waith. Fel y tyf profiad 
y plentyn o’i amgylchfyd, daw’r syniadau a fynegir yn ei baentio yn gyfoethocach 
a llawnach, ac fel y cryfha ei feistrolaeth ar ei ddwylo daw i drafod ei gyfrwng yn 
fedrusach, 

Y mae gan blant bach, fel rheol, eu syniadau eu hunain am yr hyn yr hoffent ei 
baentio, ond os by^ddant yn brin ohonynt, neu’n rhyw ail-adrodd yr un pynciau, 
gall yr athrawes helpu gydag awgrym am destun neu am bethau y gellir eu 
hychwanegu at ddarlun a ddechreuwyd eisoes. Rhaid i r plentyn, fodd bynnag, 
fod yn rhydd i wrthod y cydfyw syniadau os myn. 

Peth anarferol yw cael pob aelod o’r dosbarth yn paentio’r un pryd gan fod 
hyn yn creu problem mewn darpariaeth a Ue. Gall fod rhai o’r plant yn paentio 
mewn congl o’r ystafell a’r gweddill wrth orchwylion eraill. Bydd gan bob ystafell 
gornel paentio lie y cedwir y defnyddiau. Gofelir am nifer o islau dw^ochrog, 
ac ym marn Uawer o athrawon y ffordd orau o osod aUan y lliwiau yw cael stiff 
neu Hwch ar bob isl i ddal jariau yn cynnw^s lliwiau powdwr wedi eu cymysgu 
eisoes a dwr, gyda brws ar gyfer pob un. Ceir yn yr ysgolion gorau ddalennau 
mawr o bapur rhad, brwsys hobflew Ued fawr a chyflentvad o sialc a chraeon. 
Gyda’r defnyddiau cymharol rad hyn symbylir y plant i arlunio a phaentio eu 
darluniau a’u patrymau syml yn eofn a hyderus. DyUd cofio, fodd bynnag, 
y gellir gwneud darluniau o ddefnyddiau heblaw paent, megis papur wedi ei 
rwygo neu ei dorri, neu ddarnau o frethyn wedi eu pastio ar ddalennau ma-wr. 

Gellir gwneud patrymau yn uniongyrchol a’r brws neu a rhwyllau syml neu a 
sgythriad taten. Gwneir mathau eraiU o batrwm trwy arlunio i thytv declyn 
neu a’r bys ar ddalennau o bapur a orchuddiwyd a Uiw^neu bast. Mae’n bosibl 
hefyd wneud patrymau addurno a phapur briw, a gwlan, 4 raffia ac a Uawer o 
ddefnyddiau eraill. GeUir dyfeisio pob math o dduUiau, ac yna defnyddio’r 
patrymau i roi clawr ar lyfr neu i addurno ystafeUoedd ar gyfer partlon. Medr 
babanod wneud mwy o lawer nag a dybir yn gyffredin, a chafwyd enghreifftiau 
nodedig o ddarlunio dychmygol metvn Uawer ysgol. 

Yn ysgolion y babanod y mae troi’r tir ar gyfer yr hyfforddi mewn crefft yn yr 
amryfal weithgareddau sydd beUach yn rhan o addysg gynradd. Dylid cychwyn 
ar Unellau archwilio ac ymwneud a defnyddiau, a thrwy dorri syml a Uunio. Prif 
swyddogaeth yr athraw'es ar y dechrau yw paratoi digon o gyfleusterau i arbrofi a 
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gwahanol fathau o offer a defnyddiau tnegis carbod, papier mache neu glai fel 
Y caiff y plentyn yn gyson btofiadau newydd wrth drafod defnyddiau a darganfod 
sut y gellir eu trefnu, a*u trin a*u hail-wampio. Yn ddiweddarach gyda chynnydd 
mewn syniadan ac yn yr ysfa i greu, gellir darparu offer syml fel sisyrnau a chyllyll- 
lunio, Uifiau, morthwylion a hoelion, a gall athrawes ddeallus wneud Uawer i 
helpu’r plentyn i orchfygu anawsterau a chael boddhad mwy o’i ymdrechion. 
Gellir gwneud teganau syml, anifeiliaid, pobl a cherbydau, ac y mae’n bosibl 
defnyddio’r cartref a’r ardd, y pare neu’r sw neu’r stesion fel pynciau ar gyfer 
modelau syml. Deffry^ hyn yn y plant ddiddordeb cynyddol yn y byd o’u ham- 
glych. Amrwd fydd y modelau hyn heb unrhyw werth parhaol, eto i gyd y mae’r 
gweithgareddau o bwys mawr yn natblygiad y plentyn yn gorfforol a meddyliol, 
a hefyd fel rhagam-einiad i’r crefftwaith a ddaw yn ddiweddarach ar y daith. 

Defnyddir tvTffod yn bennaf gan y plant Ueiaf a dylid gofalu am fyrddau tywod 
ar eu cyfer. Cyfrwng a rydd fwynhad mawr yw clai yn enwedig i blant hym. 
Gallant weithio mewn grwpiau neu fe ellir rhoi iddynt dalpiau mawr o glai llaith 
i lunio modelau o bobl ac anifeiliaid a phob math o bethau, ac i fynegi eu syniadau 
amdanynt fel y gwnant wrth baentio. Bydd rhai o’r pethau a wneir ganddynt 
yn ddeunydd addas at chwarae siop a phrynu a gwerthu, eu dewis waith yn ami. 
Gymaint gweU yw defnyddio clai na’r arfer o ddosbarthu darnau bychain o ddefnydd 
modelau nad oes gyfle ynddynt i’r dychymyg. 

Gwneir defnydd helaeth o ddarlunio heddiw fel cymorth i ddysgu iaith. Rhoir 
Uyfrau i’r dosbarth Ueiaf i wneud darluniau ynddynt. Byddant yn cynnal sgwrs 
a’r athiawes am eu darluniau a hithau’n ysgrifennu peimawd i bob un. Yn nes 
ymlaen bydd y plant yn arlunio neu’n paentio darluniau ar y naill dudalen o’u 
llyfr gan ysgrifennu eu disgrifiadau eu hunain ar y Uall. Fel y datblyga’r plentyn 
cynydda swm y gwaith ysgrifennu. Gwelir, felly, fod y profiad a gaed trwy 
wneud darluniau yn gadarn gymorth i’r Uefaru a’r ysgrifennu. Mewn ffordd 
debyg gellir datblygu rhif, a thrwy ddefnyddio patrymau Uythrennu gellir hyrwy- 
ddo’r Uawysgrifen. Caiff celfyddyd a chrefft gyfle i’w mynegi eu hun hefyd mewn 
symud, yn theatr byped yr ysgol, yn y theatr gysgod, ac yn y defnydd a wneir o’r 
gist ddiUad. Mewn gair, nid gormod yw honni y gellir cyfoethogi a bywhau hoU 
weithgareddau amrywiol ysgol y babanod trwy gyfrwng celfyddyd a chrefft. 

{b) Yr Ysgol Ian 

Wrth symud o ysgol y babanod i’r ysgol iau bydd plant gan amlaf mewn byd 
tra gwahanol, ac effeithir ar eu gwaith mewn celfyddyd a chrefft gan y eyfnewi- 
diadau yn eu haddysg gyffredinol. Dysgir celfyddyd a chrefft yn awr, mwy na 
thebyg, fel gwaith dosbarth ar adegau arbennig o’r wythnos. Os nad yw’r plentyn 
yn ddigon ffodus i fod yn un o’r ysgoUon newydd y ceir ynddynt fyrddau neu 
ddesgiau wyneb-wastad ynghyd a digon o le i waith ymarferol, gall yn hawdd fod 
eto mewn ystafeU orlawn yn eistedd yn un o’r desgiau bychain dwbl sy’n cyfyngu’n 
drychinebus ar y paentio a’r crefftwaith. At hynny, prin iawn yn ami yw’r lie i 
gadw defnyddiau ac offer a gwaith gorffenedig. Ond testun syndod yw’r modd 
y Uwydda ysgolion i orchfygu’r anawsterau mwyaf torcalonnus Ue bo gan y 
prifathro ac aelodau eraiU o’r staff argyhoeddiad ar werth y math hwn o waith i’w 
disgyblion. Gall mai anodd yw ymarfer a rhai mathau o grefftwaith o dan y fath 
amgylchiadau ond gellir paentio bob amser. Gan fod gaUu’r plentyn i feistroli 
ei gyffrwng yn datblygu, gellir yn awr ddosbarthu’r Uiwiau powdwr yn sych mewn 
rhyw fath o lestr y geUir yn hawdd ei lunio yn yr ysgol fel darn o grefftwaith. 
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Arbrofodd ysgolion a charbod a defnyddiau eraiii wrth ddyfeisio teclyn addas ar 
‘Tvfer gwahanol fathau o ddesgiau. Codir y lliwiau a brws Uaith a’u cymysgu ar 
wyneb disugn: ymddengys fod darnau o blat aHwminiwin yn hwylus i’r diben 
hwn a phwysleisiai tystion yr angen am gefnogi plant i gymysgu lliwiau’n rhydd 
o’r tri phrif liw ynghyd a gwyn a du. Digon y\v’r pum lliw hyn i roi amrywiaeth 
mawr o liwiau, a dewisir Iliwiau powdwr fel rhai hawdd eu trin a pharod i roi 
gwawr lachar ac afloyw. 

Fei ymarfer rhagarweiniol gwel athrawon werth mewn rhyw ffiirf ar batrwm 
llanw. Tyn y plentyn linellau’n rhydd ar ei bapur, ac yn ddamweiniol bron gwna’r 
rhain amryfal ffurfiau ar wyneb y ddalen. Wrth lenwi’r rhain rhoir pwyslais ar 
aymeriad y fFurfiau a chaiff y plant gyfle da i ymarfer a chymysgu Iliwiau. Cant 
hefyd gyfle i weld yr aneirif amrywiadau diddorol mewn lliw a ah ddeillio o’r 
pum lliw a roddir iddynt. Ceir cyfle i arbrofi ymhellach trwy addurno darnau 
o’r patrwm ag effeithiau gwead. Gellir ymarfer a’r elfennau syml hyn mewn 
Uawer dull a modd gyda graddau gwahanol o gymhlethdod a’u prif gyfiawnhad 
yw eu bod yn rhoi hyfforddiant diddorol mewn techneg ac yn rhoi hyder i’r 
plant. Gallant symud ymlaen wedyn at dduUiau mwy uchelgeisiol o batrymu ac at 
wneud darluniau. 

■Wrth wneud darluniau bydd y plant ieuengaf yn dilyn dulliau ysgol y babanod 
mwy neu lai yn enwedig os bydd eu profiad blaenorol o baentio yn brin, ond fe 
ddaw adeg yn yr ysgol iau pryd y bydd rhaid wrth help athro i awgrymu testunau. 
GaU rhai athrawon, er na feddant fawr fedr mewn paentio, weld golygfa neu 
ddigwyddiad yn Uygad eu meddwl a’u disgrifio’n fyw i’r dosbarth gan symbylu’r 
gwaith yn ddirfawr. Neu fe allant ddisgrifio darlun arbennig ond gofalu peidio 
a’i ddangos i’r dosbarth, ac yn sicr beidio a thynnu ei lun ar y bwrdd du rhag 
arwain y plant i gopio, gan mai’r nod yw cael y plentyn i roi ei ddehongliad ef ei 
hun o’r olygfa. Teimla’r Cyngor gryn anesmwythyd ynglyn i’r arfer o roi 
defnyddiau parod i’r plant gan fod hyn yn waeth na diwerth; mae’n wir niweidiol. 

Dyiai’r athro, hefyd, ochelyd rhag rhoi rhestr o destunau yn unig. Rhaid dwyn 
y plant yn glos at yr olygfa fel petal fel y gwelont y digwyddiadau megis trwy 
ifenestr; bydd hyn yn help iddynt baentio’u darlun fel cyfanwaith gan osgoi 
llenwi’r papur yn ddiamcan a manylion amherthnasol. Weithiau bydd athro yn 
trafod y pwnc gyda’i ddosbarth a chael y plant i awgrymu pethau a allai fod yn y 
darlun. Yn wir Uuniodd athrawon bob math o ffyrdd dyfeisgar i greu argraff 
weledol glir a byw ym meddyliau’r plant cyn dechrau darlunio. Weithiau gall 
dosbarth cyfan roi cynnig ar yr un testun; bryd arall gellir rhoi dewis ond gall 
gormod o awgrymiadau beri dryswch. 

Diddorol i’r Cyngor oedd gweld yr amrywiol feysydd a gcrddwyd gan y plant 
yn eu darluniau. Yr oedd a fynno’r mwyafrif a themau o’u profiadau cynefin eu 
hunain, eu cartrefi a’u trefi a’u pentrefi, yn y wlad ac wrth Ian y mor, gan roi 
panorama deniadol o fywyd Cymru trwy lygaid plant. Cafwyd wedyn olygfeydd 
mwy personol megis mam yn gwneud teisennau, ymweld a’u hoff fodryb a hyd yn 
oed a’r deintydd. Hoff gan blant yw paentio darluniau ffantasi megis gardd hud 
neu dy ag ysbryd ynddo, a gellir rhoi iddynt olygfeydd o’r hen chwedlau Cymraeg. 
Y perygl yn hyn o beth yw i’r plant gael eu hargraffiadau’n ail law o ddarluniau 
rhai mewn oed yn hytrach nag o’u dychymyg eu hunain, ond gellir ymgadw rhag 
hyn trwy wneud i’r cynnwys dyfu allan o’u hamgylchfyd hwy eu hunain. 
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Unwaith y bo’r plant wedi dechrau ar eu darluniau bydd athrawon weithiau n 
ansicr ynglyn a’u than hwy yn y gwaith. Pa gymorth, os cymorth hefyd, a ddylid 
ei roi? Os amcenir at “ fynegiant rhydd ” (term camarweiniol efallai ac un a 
orddefnyddir) pa gyfran sydd i’r athro yn y gwaith ? Yr ateb yw than hanfodol a 
phwysig, a pho hynaf y plentyn, pwysicaf y cymorth y gall athro o gydymdeimlad 
ei roi iddo. Pel y cynllunia’r plant y darluniau— a chyda sialc neu olosg neu frws 
yn hytrach na phensil sy’n erfyn rhy fanwl yn y cyfnod hwn— gaU yr athro wneud 
Uawer i’w helpu i fynegi eu syniadau eu hunain. Dylid eu hannog i wneud pobl 
a gwrthrychau’n Ued fawr ac i goncro’r ofn sy’n arwain i tyw fan arlumo anaddas 
i’r dalennau gweddol fawr o bapur a roddir iddynt, gobeithio. Lie bo darnau 
o’r papur yn wag gall athro awgrymu pa fodd i’w llenwi. Wedi arlunio digon i 
ddaLos ei fod wedi amgyffred yr olygfa gyfan gall y plentyn ddechrau paenUo r 
darnau mawr o liw' ac yn ddiweddarach ei haddurno 4 manyhon Uai. At hyn rhaid 
wrth frws bychan i nodi pethau fel priddfeini. cetrig a llechi, manyhon ar wynebau 
y patrymau ar ddillad a’r manyhon aneirif sy’n denu bryd plant. GweHr fel y gall 
yr addurno y buwyd yn arbrofi ag ef wrth batrymu ddod yn ddefnyddiol yn y 
dechneg o bortreadu’r byd naturiol. Ar hyd ei gwrs gelhr dangos i r plentyn y 
modd y mae byd haniaethol Ihnell. ffurf a Ihw yn ymbriodi i’t byd naturiol i 
gynhyrchu darlun. Barnai rbai tystion mai da fyddai gwneud darlumau bob yn ail 
t chynllun patrwm er mwyn ategu hyn. 

GaU plant hyn ddechrau bod yn feirniadol o’u gwaith. Dechreuant fod yn 
hunan-ymwybodol a sylwi ar ddarluniau oedohon : y mae eu gwelediad yn nesau at 
y gweld gwrthrychol a geir mewn arluniau i oedohon ac mewn poster!. Gall 
athro sy’n deaU wneud hawer i rwystro’r elfen feirniadol hon thag tagu eu gallu 
mynegiant ond faint bynnag a fo cydymdeimlad yr athro bydd gofyn iddo wneud 
rhywbeth i helpu’r plentyn sy’n awyddus i’w arlun fod yn “ fwy tebyg .neu fe 
all ddigalonni. Rhoir cymorth 1 blant yn ami trwy gyfeirio eu sylw at ffurfiau 
pethau yn gyffredinol; gelhr trafod ffurfiau pobl ac anifeiUaid a dangos gwneu- 
thuriad coed a thai a Uawer o bethau eraiU. Cai un tyst ei blant i dorri o bapur 
ffigurau mewn ystum symud a hynny’n uniongyrchol a siswrn heb arlumo ymlaen 
llaw. Arbedai’r cyfrwng hwn y plant rhag cael eu drysu gan ormod o fanyUon ac 
fel canlyniad cafwyd ambeU ystum byw lawn. 

Daw’r cwestiwn o help gan yr athro yn bwysicach yn yr ysgol uwchradd ond 
rhaid talu peth sylw iddo yn nosbartliiadau uchaf yr ysgol gynradd. Anhawster 
rhai athrawon yw taro ar ffordd ganol rhwng gwneud gormod i’r plant a gwneud rhy 
fach iddynt, rhwng rhoi rhywbeth iddynt i’w gopio a darparu offer a defnyddiau 
yn unig, rhwng gosod tasg a gadael rhyngddynt a’u pethau. Ond hawdd yw 
osgoi’r eithafion hyn, a pha gwrs bynnag a ddewisa’r athro, os bydd gan y plant 
ddiddordeb amlwg yn eu gwaith ac os bydd eu darluniau’n fyw a phersonol heb 
fod yn ffurfiol ac yn unffurf, geUir teimlo’n sicr bod y gwaith yn werth y draul. 

Ymdrinwyd yn lied fanwl a rhai o’r duUiau dysgu a ddefnyddir wrth wneud 
darluniau oblegid dangosant yn hawdd ba ysbryd a ddylai nodweddu dysgu 
cclfyddyd a chrefft yn gyffredinol. Ond er bod gwneud darluniau yn un o 
agweddau pwysicaf y gwaith, dylai nifer o agweddau eraill gael eu Ue yn y cwrs. 

Soniwyd eisoes am lunio patrwm mewn cysyUtiad a gwneud darlun, ond y mae 
iddo hefyd ei werth cynhenid. Dyma ryddid i’r plentyn chwilio byd Ihnell, ffuif 
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a lliw heb orfod ymboeni a phroblemau portreadu. Gall ddatblygu ymateb byu' 
i’r elfennau hyn sy’n wir sylfaen pob teimlad a deall am natur celfyddyd a 
chynllun-sv-aith. Ymhyfryda Uawer o blant mewn gwaith fel hyn ac y mae aneirif 
deipiau gwahanol o batrymau y gellir eu cychwyn arnynt. Cafu'yd Uawer o waith 
byw mewn patrymau Uanw ar saU ffurfiau’r prif lythrennau ; dyna hefyd y patrymau 
brithwe, patrymau o lythrennau mewn Ueiniau ar draws y papur, a Uawer gwahanol 
fath ar ail-adrodd patrwm ar sylfaen grid. Fel rheol, awgryma’r athro y math o 
batrwm a ddisgwylir trwy ddangos ar y bwrdd du adeiladwaith y patrwm arbennig 
ac yna’i ddileu; gofala annog pob plentyn i geisio cynhyrchu ei esbordad ei hun 
gan ddefnyddio’r un dechneg i ennyn ymateb personol gan y plant ag a wneir wrth 
ddarlunio. Yma eto, o gofio bod gwerth addysgol y gwaith yn dibynnu’n bennaf 
ar faint o ddychymyg a mynegiant a geir gan y plentyn wrth ymarfer a’r cyfrwng a 
ddewis, mater o synnwyr cyffredin i raddau helaeth yw natur a maint y cyfarwyddyd 
a rydd yr athro. Os bydd y cyfarwyddo’n rhy ffurfiol neu os copio a ■wna’r 
plentyn ac os mynnir safon o gywirdeb a manylrwydd sy’n anaddas i oed neu 
aUuY plentyn, prin y bydd iddo elwa dim ar y gwaith. 

Trwy waith patrwm dysg y plentyn ymateb i brydferthwch ffurf, lliw a gwead, 
a daw’n fedrus a dyfeisgar wrth eu defnyddio i gynhyrchu effeithiau rhythmig, 
deniadol a byw. GeUir paentio’r patrymau mewn Uiwiau powdwr yn uniongyrchol 
a’r brws neu fe eUir Uunio’r patrwm ymlaen Uaw a sialc neu olosg. Gellir hefyd 
ddefnyddio inc a Uiwur a chad amrywiaeth ddeniadol o effeithiau trwy gymysgu’r 
cyfryngau, gan ddefnyddio, er enghraifft, bastel neu graeon gyda Uiwiau powdwr 
neu Uwur. DyUd annog y plant i arbrofi ac i ddarganfod duUiau o gynhyrchu 
trefrdannau cywrain a thrawiadol, a phwysleisiai tystion y diddordeb a’r gwerth a 
gaent o chwiUo posibiliadau gwahanol gyfryngau. GeUir cysyUtuY darlunio*n 
hwylus a’t crefftau argraffu Ue defnyddir sgythriadau taten neu Idno i wneud 
patrymau. Mae’r effeithiau gwyrthiol bron a geir trwy’r broses o argraffu yn 
gyfrwng penigamp araU i’r plentyn ymwybod ag ansawdd patrwm. 

Mewn crefftwaith gosodir y pwyslais eto ar chwiUo ansawdd defnyddiau a 
dylai’r plentyn gaei cyfle ar amrywiaeth mawr ohonynt modd y datblygo ddiddordeb 
ynddynt a dyfais wrth eu trin. Mewn rhai ysgoUon ni chyfyngir y defnyddiau i’r 
rhai mwyaf cyffredin megis carbod, papur a gwlan: defnyddir peAau fel plu, 
carthelii pibau, cregyn, graean, topiau poteU Uaeth a Uu o bethau eraUl y geUir eu 
defnyddio at bwrpas addurnol ac adeUadol. Da hefyd yw ymarfer weithiau a 
defnyddiau Ueol megis clai a gwellt yn Ue’r cynnyrch parod a ddarperir i ysgolion. 
Mae Ue i ddatblygu ymheUach ar lunio modelau a bydd y plant hyn am eu gwneud 
yn fwy realistig. Buddiol yn awr fydd cysyUtu gwneud modelau a gweddau eraUl 
ar waith yr ysgol, er enghraifft i fywhau pynciau fel astudiaethau cymdeithasol ac 
addysg grefyddol ac y mae modelau yn eithriadol werthfawr mewn cywaith. 
Beth bynnag a fo swyddogaeth y modelau hyn dyUd eu gwneud yn Uiwgar a 
deniadol. GaU grwp o blant gyd-weithio a’i gUydd ar fodelau o bentrefi, cestyU, 
neu beth bynnag a ddewisir. Ni ddyUd edrych ar y modelau a gynhyrchir fel 
pethau parhaol i’w gosod ar ben cwpwrdd i hel Uwch: dyUd eu defnyddio ac yna 
eu datgysyUtu gan ddefnyddio ambeU ran, megis y sylfaen, i wneud modelau eraill. 
Er y chsgwylit lefel uwch o grefftwaith yn awr nag yn ysgol y babanod ni ddylid 
gorbwysleisio’r ochr dechnegol. Gellir defnyddio’r gweddau addurnol ar lumo 
modelau i roi Uiw i’r ystafell ddosbarth ac i wneud cefndir deniadol 1 baition 
ysgol ac achlysuron -tebyg. 
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Nid yn ami y defnyddir clai yn yr ysgol iau gwaetha’r modd, a hynny fe ddichon 
oherwydd y Uanast a all fod yn yr ystafell. Anffodus i’r eithaf a fyddai ymwrthod a 
chlai am hyn o reswm oblegid dyma ddefnydd rhagorol i ddatblygu teimlad 
dychmygus a medr Haw. GelHr Hunio modelau o wrthrychau unigol, anifeiliaid, 
grwpiau o bobl wrth eu gwaith a phob math o bethau, a hefyd lestri syml trwy 
ddulliau modelu gan droi neu wasgu. Mae trafod defnydd fel hwn a all mor hawdd 
fynegi symud ac ystum yn brofiad a rydd bleser ac ysbrydiaeth i’r rhan fwyaf o 
blant. Pwysleisiodd tystion y cyfraniad arbennig y gall clai ei wneud i’r gwaith 
mewn crefft, a barnent y geUid osgoi Uanast trwy orchuddio’r desgiau a phapur a 
rhagofalu mewn dulliau syml eraill. Wrth reswm, mantais i ysgol yw bod ganddi 
ystafeU y gelUr ei chadw at weithgareddau ymarferol o’r math hwn. 

Gyda’r plant hynaf gellir cychwyn rhai o’r crefftau traddodiadol eraill megis 
nyddu, printio ar ddefnydd, rhwymo llyfrau neu blethu pasgcdi, yn enwedig pan 
fo gan yr athro ddiddordeb arbennig yn y crefftau hyn, ond gofalu peidio ag 
ymdrin a hwy mewn modd rhy ffurfiol. Oherwydd y cyfyngder lie a geir yn ami 
mewn ysgolion iau a hefyd brinder profiad yr athrawon o grefftwaith, efallai, peth 
cyffredin yw dibynnu ar y cwrs graddedig mewn rhwymo Uyfrau yn y wers grefft. 
Teimlai rhai tystion mai rhy ami yr ymdrinid d’r grefft hon fel cyfres o orchwylion 
peiriannol anaddas i blant ieuainc a barnent mai gwell gadael y gweddau mwy 
technegol ar grefft Uyfrau hyd yr ysgol uwchradd. 

Y grefft a arferir fwyaf mewn ysgol yw llawysgrifen a haedda sylw manwl nid jm 
Tinig ar gyfrif ei defnyddioldeb amlwg, ond hefyd fel cyfrwng i ddiddori’r plant 
mewn ffurf, patrwm ac ardduU. Gyda’r diddordeb adnewyddol mewn Uawysgrifen, 
yn enwedig ymhlith cefnogwyr y gwahanol fathau o ysgrifen italig, tynnwyd sylw 
at worth ardull dda. Er na all y Cyngor drafod gwerth cymharol gwahanol fathau 
o lawysgrifen, sylwodd mewn enghreifftiau o waith plant nad yw arddull sylfaenol 
dda yn cau aUan bersonoliaeth, a gwnaed argraff ffafriol ar yr aelodau gan osodiad 
a Uythrennu deniadol. 

Tueddai’r tystion i gytuno na bu datblygiad mor amlwg mewn dysgu CeUyddyd 
a Chrefft yn yr ysgol iau, er bod rhai ysgoUon wedi gwneud gwaith da agwerthfawr 
iawn. Cyfeiriwyd eisoes at anawsterau lie a gofod a phrinder profiad llawer o 
athrawon yr ysgolion iau mewn Celfyddyd a Chrefft. Rheswm arall a fynegwyd 
i’r Cyngor dros yr esgeulustod oedd bod yr ysgoUon iau yn ymboeni cymaint gyda 
phynciau sy’n ofynnol mewn addysg ramadeg nes teimlo’n amharod i dreulio 
amser ar weithgareddau fel Celfyddyd a Chrefft, er nad yw’n dilyn y byddai dileu 
arhoUad i ysgol uwchradd ynddo’i hun yn gweUa pethau. Nid yw’r Cyngor heb 
sylweddoH’r pwyso sydd ar brifathrawon gan rieni ac eraiU i geisio sicrhau addysg 
uwchradd ramadeg i’w plant. Felly yr esgeulusir Celfyddyd a Chrefft gan djrbio’u 
bod yn ddifuddi bwtpas arholiad. Ond condemnia’r Cyngor yn bendant yr arfer 
sy’n amddifadu plant o brofiad o’r Celfyddydau mewn cyfnod pwysig yn eu 
datblygiad. Nid ymddengys fod ysgolion sy’n darpam’n addas ar gyfer Celfyddyd 
a Chrefft yn Uai llwj'ddiannus yn y pynciau mwy academig. Yn wir gall tlodi’r 
cwrs gynhyrchu plant di-ddiddordeb a diymateb i bob math o waith. Ymhellach, 
rhaid pwysleisio bod Celfyddyd a Chrefft yr un mor bwysig i ferched a bechgyn, 
a dyUd cymryd golw'g eang arnynt gan gynnwys yr holl weddau a nodwyd eisoes 
yn lie cyfyngu’r gwaith i wmio yn unig i ferched neu arlunio i fechgyn fel y gwnaed 
yn rhy ami yn y gorffennol. 
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PENNOD III 

YR YSGOL UWCHRADD 



Yn yr ysgol uwchradd daw celfyddyd a chrefft yn bwnc a ddysgii- fel rheol gan 
arbenigwr mewn ystafell a gynlluniwyd neu a gyfaddaswyd ar gyfer gwaith 
ymarferol. Mewn blynyddoedd diweddar bu newid mawr yn safle’r pwnc ac yn y 
ddarpariaeth ar ei gyfer. Bu cynnydd nodedig yn nifer yr athrawon wedi eu Hawn 
hyfforddi a benodwyd i ddysgu celfyddyd a chrefft ym mhob math o ysgolion 
uwchradd, ac ym mwyafrif yr ysgolion y mae’r dysgu, bellach, yn nwylo athro a 
chanddo gyfrifoldeb arbennig am y pwnc. Gwnaeth rhai athrawon heb eu Hawn 
hyfforddi mewn celfyddyd a chrefft waith gwerthfawr yn rhinwedd eu gallu 
naturiol a’u brwdfrydedd, a chawsant fudd yn ami o ddilyn cyrsiau byrion. Er 
hynny, cytunai’r tystion yn gyffredinol mai’r peth dymunol mewn ysgolion 
uwchradd yw cael athrawon wedi eu hyffbrddi’n llawn mewn celfyddyd a chrefft, 
rhai naill ai*n meddu ar gymhwyster Hawn Diploma’r Athro mewn Celfyddyd 
neu rai wedi mynd yn llwyddiannus drwy gwrs ychwanegol mewn celfyddyd a 
chrefft. 

Yn yr ysgoHon newydd a godwyd ar gyfer addysg uwchradd bydd o leiaf un 
ystafell i gelfyddyd a chrefft. Dylai hon fod yn ystafell fawr, olau iawn, yn 
cynnwys cyfienwad o ddwr a sinciau. He ar y wal i arddangos gwaith a chj’pyrddau 
i gadw pethau a ddefnyddir yn fynych ynghyd a phrif ystorfa yn arwain o r ystafell 
gelfyddyd. Ymddengys mai’r dodrefnyn mwyaf poblogaidd yw’r bwrdd tresl y 
gellir ei ddefnyddio fel bwrdd at grefftwaith a’i droi’n hawdd ynddauislat baentio. 
Lie bo adeilad yr ysgol yn hen, peth cyffxedin yw ceisio cyfaddasu un o r ystafeHoedd 
mwyaf ar y IHnellau hyn. Ychydig o ysgoUon uwchradd yng Nghymru sydd 
bellach heb ystafeU i gynnal mwyafrif y gwersi celfyddyd, un yn cynnwys 
cyfleusterau mor bwysig a sine a chyflenwad o ddwr. Lie bo raid cynnal y gwersi 
celfyddyd mewn gwahanol ystafeHoedd a chludo’r defnyddiau a r offer o r naiU 
un i’r Hall, cyfyd anawsterau lu nid yn unig oherwydd prinder He ond hefyd ar 
gyfrif yr amhosibilrwydd o greu’r awyrgylch addas i’r gwaith. 

Yr un yn ei hanfod yw’r dull o ddysgu celfyddyd a chrefft ymhob math o ysgol 
uwchradd, ac ymhob math y mae’n bwysig synio am y gwaith fel rhan hanfodol 
o’r addysg gyffredinol a’i hyrwyddo gyda’r difrifoldeb a roir i weddau eraiH ar y 
gwaith. Yn yr ysgol fodern caiff y gwaith hwn yn fynych, fa'y o amser ac mewn 
rhai ysgolion edrychir arno fel y peth sylfaenol yn addysg pob plentjm. Yn y 
rhamiau sy’n dilyn sonnir yn gyntaf am yr ysgol fodern ond bydd y rhan fwyaf o r 
hyn a ddywedir yn wir hefyd am fathau eraill o ysgolion uwchradd. 

(a) Yr Ysgo/ Yodern 

Diddorol anghyffredin i’r Cyngor oedd clywed am y datblygia-dau nodedig 
mewn dysgu celfyddyd a. chrefft mewn ysgolion o’r math hwn a g'v^eld mor 
drawiadol yw amrywiaeth ac ansawdd y gwaith a wneir yn awr yng Nghymru. 
Bu’r ysbryd arbrofi a dreiddiodd drvt'y lawer o addysg yr ysgol fodern yn ffafriol 
i ddatblygu syniadau a dulliau newydd o addysgu mewn celfyddyd a chrefft, a 
manteisiodd llawer o athrawon ar eu rhyddid i gynliunio cyrsiau gwaith a aHai fod 

0 fwyaf lies i bob plentyn dan eu gofal. Eu prif anican oedd datblygu priod 
nodwedd pob plentyn, ei helpu i aeddfedu yn ei bersonoHaeth a’i ddysgu hefyd 

1 wneud ei gyfraniad arbennig ei bun i’r gymdeithas. Ychydig o r plant sydd a r 
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..allu na’r duedd i wneud celfyddyd a chrefift yn waith bywyd, ac er bod angen 
darparu ar gyfer y plentyn arbennig ei ddawn, y prif ddiddordeb yw darganfod duU 
o fynegiant a rydd foddhad a symbyUad i bawb ohonynt. Petthyn mwyafrif y 
plant i’t teip Uai deallgar, rhai o bosibl a fethodd feistroU Uawer ar gyfrwng gemau. 
Y mae ganddynt, fodd bynnag. ryy-beth tebyg i iaith ffurfiau a symbolau gweledol 
y gellir eu haimog iV defnyddio a thrwy weithgareddau fel paentto a gwneud 
modelau gaUant roi barn ar y petbau o’u cwmpas a deaU eu hamgylchfyd. Mewn 
rhai ysgoUon Ue cafodd yr agwedd hon ddigon o gyfle ac anogaeth, daeth y dull 
naturiol hwn o fvnegi yn elfen hanfodol yn natblygiad Hawn y plant ac fe i hystyrir 
yn un o’r cyfryngau addysg pwysicaf. Eto i gyd nid edrychir ar ddysgu celfyddyd 
a chrefft o gwbl fel rhywbeth i gymryd Ue dysgu laith draddodiadol gemau fel y 
lled-awgrt-mir mewn adroddiad diweddar ar ddysgu iaithd Ir gwrAuTneb. 
gwnaed ymdrechion Uy^ddiannus i ddefnyddio celfyddyd a chrefft M help i 
ddvsgu iaith, yr hyn yw rhesymol wasanaeth pob ysgol. Trwy ddulhau era‘U, 
trr^ wneud darluniau a modelau i egluro pwyntiau mewn addysg grefyddol, 
hanes a daearyddiaeth, er enghraifft. defnyddiwyd yr ysbryd naturiol byw a 
chreadigol a ddylai nodweddu pob proses artistig, i fywhau ac uno’r amryf^ 
wcddau ar addysg a aUai, pe amgen, ymddangos i’r plentyn fel pethau gwahanol, 
digyswllt. 



Ni ddylai’r dulliau dysgu mewn ysgol fodern fod fawr gwahanol i’r rhai mewn 
vs<Jol iau. Y’n -wir, teimla Uawer o athrawon mai doeth o beth yn y flwyddyn 
gyntaf yw datblygu’r gwaith ar Unellau tebyg i ddulHau gorau r ysgoUon iau. 
Gall fod rhai o’r plant heb gael fawr o brofiad blaenorol ohertyydd amrywiol 
resymau a phrif swyddogaeth yr athro fydd deffro’u diddordeb yn y gwaith a’u 
helpu i fagu hyder yn eu gaUuoedd eu hunain. Bydd yn help i’r disgybUon oil 
vmgartrefu yn eu hysgol newydd os cant gwrs da a bywiog o ddarlunio i ddechrau 
o-art drin patrymu fel pwnc perthnasol. Ni ddylai’r cwrs fod yn un caetn a gwell 
caniatau i’r plant ddatblvgu eu gwaith yn rhydd a naturiol er na ddathlyga pawb 
mot gyflym a’i gUydd with reswm. Prif anican y cyfnod hwn fydd cael y plant i 
ymddiddori’n hapus yn eu gw-aith, a gorau po leiaf a gant o hyfforddi 
thechnegol. GweU rhoi’r hyfforddiant hwn i unigoUon neu i grwpiau bychain 
fel y ctffyd angen amdano ac yn enwedig pan ofynno’r plant eu hunain am 
wybodaeth. 



Awgrymwyd yn yr adran ar yr ysgol iau y dylid annog r hai o r plant hynaf i 
ddatblygu eu gaUu i sylwi ac i osod trefn ar eu darluniau. Daw hyn yn Uawer 
pw-ysicach yn yr ysgol uwchradd. Fel o’r blaen, gall dethol a chyflwyno testunau 
mewn duU diddorol a thrawiadol wneud Uawer i helpu’r plant. Os na rodar 
iddynt fwy’' na geiriad y testun neu os darllenir darn o farddoniaeth iddynt heb 
air o esboniad uac eglurhad, gaU y plant ei chael hi’n anodd dosbatthu a chynnwys 
yn eu darluniau yr amryfal ddrychfeddyUau annelwig a awgrymwyd iddynt gan y 
testun. Os ptcysleisia’r athro ar y cychwyn rai o bosibiUadau amlwg yr olygfa, 
bydd gan y plant afael ar ryw'beth cUr, ac o tyw ddechrau feUy gaUant ymdeimlo’n 
raddol a’r olygfa, baw'b yn ei dduU priod ei bun, ac yna ychwanegu at eu darluniau 
a’u cyfoethogi fel y myn y cof a’r dychymyg. GaU yr athro wrth fynd o gwmpas 
y dosbarth fel yr a’r gwaith rhagddo, helpu unigoUon i gael gafael ar eu dehongliad 
iu hunain a’i gyfleu’n effeithiol. O ddysgu darlunio yn y duU “ creadigol ” hwn, 
rhaid i’r plentyn ddethol a phenderfynu’n barhaus. Yn y dewis y mae gwir werth 



^ Language. Some suggestions for Teachers of English and others. H.M.S.O., 1954, tud. 3 . 
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V gwaith i’r plant, ac y mae’n amlwg fod unrhyw ddull o ddysgu sy’n amvybyddu’r 
cyfle htvn i orfod penderfynu a mynegi yn dinistrio neu’n dirfawr leihau gwerth 
addysgol y gwaith. 

Doeth o hyd yw dewis mwyafrif y pynciau i’w darlunio o olygfeydd cynefin gan 
mai’r rheini a fydd debycaf o ddangos gwybodaeth bersonol y plant a’u dysgu, 
CTobeithio, fod golygfeydd cyffredin a digwyddiadau bob dydd yn wir ddiddorol i’r 
Uygad. Ond dylid rhoi cyfle, weithiau, i bortteadu’r cyfareddol a’t anghyffredin. 
Gall banes Cymru a’i chwedlau fod yn faes cyfoethog ar gyfer gwaith darlunio. 
Heddiw, gyda theledu, ffilmiau Uiw a chylchgronau darluniol, geUir mynd y tuhwnt 
i brofiadau nuiongyrchol y plentyn i helaethu teifynau’r maes. Wedi iddo ddysgu 
rhywbeth am iaith darlunio, gellir ei annog i’w defnyddio i chwilio’i fyd a chyn- 
yddu ei ymwybod ag ef. Bydd gofyn i’r athro fodd bynnag tcylio rhag dylanwad 
syniadau ail-law a gafwyd o ddarluniau a digrif-luniau sal a ymddengys mewn rhai 
cylchgronau. i oedolion ac o’r papurau comic mwyaf echrydus. Mor bwysig yw 
iddo fedru gweld y rhagor rhwng firwyth dychymyg y plentyn a’t efelychiadau o 
waith oedolion sy’n mynd a’i fryd gan gynnig iddo Iwybr haws na chreu ei ddrych- 
feddyliau ei hun. Y mae tuedd Uawer o fetched, er enghraifft, i bortreadu pobl ar 
ddelw’r lluniau ffasiwn yn bla ar athrawon celfyddyd. 

Gellir disgwyl i lawer o’r plant hynaf ddangos safon uwch o ddychymyg a 
mynegiant gweledol, a rhaid rhoi cyfle iddynt ymateb yn bersonol mewn dull mwy 
cywrain nag a geit fel rheol gan blant Uai. Gall ambell un ddangos gwir fedr 
wrth arlunio a phaentio, a dyma gyfle’r athro, sydd yntau’n ymarfer fel artist, i 
toi iddynt y symbyliad a’r hyfforddiant cyfaddas i’w galluoedd. Bydd rhai na 
fedrant amcanu at fwy na ffurf elfennol o fynegiant ac ni all unrhyw ymgais i 
wthio arnynt safon o arlunio tuhwnt i’w hamgyffred lai nag esgor ar ddigalondid a 
theimlad o fethiant. O safbwynt addysgol, dylid cofio bod dal at ty\v ffurf ar 
fynegi’n ddarluniol yn bwysicach peth i’r rhain nag i’r plant mwy gaUuog hyd 
yn oed. Wynebir yr athro celfyddyd heddiw yn anad pob athro a’r anhaw'ster o 
gadw diddordeb pob plentyn yn ei ddosbarth gyda’i radd wahanol mewn medr a 
deall, a rhoi hydet iddo yn ei waith. Dibynna Uawer ar ddoethineb a chydym- 
deimlad eang athro a all arwain y rhai medrus at gynUuniaeth bortreadol dda, ac ar 
yr un pryd annog etaill i fynegi teimladau didwyll tiwy gyfryngau mwy diymhongar 
a syml. DyUd cymell y plant hynaf i arlunio digon yn yr awyr agored; gallant 
wneud hyn. ar eu pen eu hunain wedi oriau ysgol neu fynd gyda r athro ^celfyddyd 
yn bartion i atnlunio gan ddefnyddio’r hyn a gesgUr mewn darluniau i tv gorffen 
yn ddiweddarach yn yr ystafell gelfyddyd. Dylid profi’n Uawn y cUddordeb a all 
ddod o arbrofi a gwahanol gyfryngau a dyUd rhoi cynnig ar waith o wahanol 
faint yn amtrywio o bortreadu a phin ac inc hyd at addurnau mur. Pan fo hi n 
anodd paentio ar furiau’r ysgol, cafwyd bod darnau mawr o fyrddau adeiladu yn 
effeithiol a diddorol. Gellir eu paenrio yn yr ystafeU gelfyddyd a’u gosod wedjm 
mewn gwahanol tannau o’r ysgol. Dyfeisiwyd dulliau cywrain o baentio 
darluniau mawr gan grwpiau o blant. Bydd pob plentyn yn paentio blodeuyn 
neu long neu adeilad neu ryw wrthrych addas araU ac yn gorffen ei ddarlun ei hun. 
Yna, gellir torri’t gwrthrychau allan a’i pastio ar gefndir eang a wnaed, er 
enghraifft, o bapur Uwyd. Gydag ychydig mwy o baentio i gysyUtu’r gwrthrymhau 
a’i gilydd, ceir blodeulun, golygfa o harbwr neu dref, neu beth bynnag P 
Dull arall yw rhoi testun i’w baentio i’r dosbarth. Rhenmr y daiiun gotau we yn 
yn adrannau a rhoi’r plant i fwyhau pob adran. Yna cysyUtir rhain a i gilydd i 
ffurfio’r darlun mawr terfynol. Yn ddiddadl, y mae cynhyrchu ambeU ddarlun 
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rhyfeddol ei faint yn foddion i ddefFro diddordeb yng ngwaith yr ystafell gelfyddyd 
a dengys mewn ffbrdd drawiadol y cyfraniad y gall celfyddyd ei wneud i fywyd. 

Rhoed sylw manwl mewn rhai ysgolion i gwestiwn arddangos gwaith. Hyd y 
mae’n bosibl dylid arddangos gwaith pob plentyn wedi iddo’i orffen petal ond 
am ychydig amser. Y mae gwaith mewn IHwiau powdwr, er enghraifft, yn 
edrych yn fwy eflfeithiol gan amlaf wedi ei osod ar y mur. Caiff y plant galondid 
a gall yr athro wedyn drafod y gwaith gyda’r dosbarth. Gwerthfawrogi yn 
hytrach na beirniadu a weddai orau i*r athro, ac os gwnaed ymdrech deg, annoeth 
yw gweld gormod o fai, ond wrth gwrs gcllir awgrymu sut i ddelio a phroblemau 
yn y dyfodol. Mantais yw' arddangos gwaith yn y rhodfeydd, yn neuadd yr ysgol 
neu yn yr ystafelloedd. Bydd hyn yn help i greuY agwedd briodol at y gwaith a 
dwyn y plant i sylweddoH eu bod yn cyfrannu’n ymarferol tuag at harddwch eu 
hamgylchfyd. Dylid rhoi’r gwaith ar gefndir addas ac os yw’n bosibl, ei iframio 
mewn ffordd sy’n caniatau newid y darluniau’n hwylus. GeUir edrych ar y 
gwaith arddangos fel crefft a all fod yn gyfrwng i greu diddordeb yn harddwch 
yr ysgol gan arwain o’r dechreuadau syml hyn at ddiddordeb yn y broblem ehangach 

0 briodoldeb lliw a llun mewn bywyd beunyddiol. 

Megis yn yr ysgol gynradd bydd gwneud patrymau mewn amryfal ddulliau yn 
dasg ddefnyddiol a deniadol ac un arbennig o werthfawr iY plentyn sy’n tueddu 
bod yn ofnus ac ansicr yn ei waith. Wrth batrymu ni bydd rhaid iddo ymboeni a 
thestun na chynnwys : gall roi ei holl feddwl ar drefnu ei ffurfiau a’i Hwiau mewn 
ffordd hyfryd a thrawiadol. Trwy gais ac arbrawf gall ddarganfod yr effeithiau lu a 
gaiff o’i ddefnyddiau a bydd hyn yn help iddo feistroli ei gyfrwng a datblygu hyder 
ac egni yn ei waith. Fel cynt, gellir cysylltu gwaith patrwm yn glos a darlunio a 
chyda’r amodau gwell i grefftwaith a ddarperir mewn ysgol uwchradd dylai’r 
plentyn gael cyfle i ddefnyddio’i ymdeimlad a phatrwm mewn gwahanol grefftau. 
Dyma briod faes gwaith patrwm a chyda phlant hyn dylid cysylltu’r patrymau ar 
bapur a dibenion arbennig megis rhwymo llyfrau neu argraffu ar ddefnydd. 

Rhydd crefitwaith gyfle i amrywiaeth eang o weithgarwch gwerthfawr y gellir 
eu dwyn i mewn yn yr ysgol uwchradd a manteisia pob ysgol fodern ar y cyfle 

1 ddatblygu’r medr arbennig a’r dull o feddwl a ddichon ddeillio o hyfforddiant 
yn y crefltau. Fel yr awgrymwyd yn y rhannau rhagarweiniol dylid dysgu’r 
crefftau yn yr un dull arbrofol ac anturiaethus ag a greodd chwyldro mewn dysgu 
arlunio a phaentio yn yr ysgolion. Rhaid wrth gydweithrediad a chytgord Hawn 
rhwng meddwl, Haw a defnydd er cynhyrchu’r gwrthrych a ddymunir, a dylid 
cysylltu’r paentio a’r crefftau mor glos fel y gellir edrych arnynt fel agweddau ar 
yr un broses greadigol. Gellir gwneud hyn hawsaf lie bo un athro yn gofalu am 
gelfyddyd a chrefft gyda’r un grwp o blant. Felly, lie bo eisiau dau neu fwy o 
arbenigwyr mewn ysgol fawr dysgent baentio a’r crefftau fel ei gilydd. GaU hyn 
achosi peth anhawster ynglyn a He ac offer ond mae’n werth rhoi cynnig ar y 
trefniant oblegid ar wahan i’r manteision addysgol dylai fod yn fwy diddorol i’r 
arbenigwyr eu hunain gan eu bod heddiw yn cael eu hyfforddi yn y ddwy agwedd 
o’r gwaith. Mae gan lawer o ysgolion ystafeU i grefftwaith heblaw’r ystafell 
gelfyddyd a chrefft a ddefnyddir yn bennaf i baentio. Mantais fawr yw hyn lie 
yr ymarferir a chrefftau fel crochenyddiaeth neu gerfio, crefftau sy’n gofyn am 
ddarpariaeth arbennig, a rhai na ellir yn hawdd ymarfer a hwy yn yr un ystafeU a 
phaentio a nyddu er enghraifft. 
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Pwysleisiwyd eisoes na ddylid edrych ar grefffwaith yn yr ysgolion fel hyffbrddiant 
ar gyfer galwedigaeth. Er mai prin yw’r llwybiau bywyd lie na bydd gwerth 
mewn ym-wybod a chrefftwaith, nid cynhyrchu crefitwyr with eu proffes yw’r prif 
nod. Yn yr ysgol uwchradd rhesymol disgwyl cynnydd pellach ym medr y plant 
i drafod defnyddiau, arfau ac offer, a dylid eu symbylu, ond fel gyda pliaentio rhaid 
gofalu am y plentyn cyfyng ei alluoedd modd y gelUr helpu a chefnogi yr hoU 
wahanol fathau o blant yn yr ysgol, gan fod gwerth y gwaith yn dibynnu ar y budd 
a ddaw ohono i’r plentyn unigol yn hytrach nag ar ansawdd y cynnyrch gorffenedig. 

Mae’r duUiau o ddysgu crefFtau yn faes rhy eang i wneud mwy na’i gyffwrdd yma. 
Rhaid i’r dewis o grefftau ddibynnu, wrth gwrs, ar yr adnoddau wrth law ac ar 
hyfforddiant a diddordebau’r athro. Ymddengys, fodd bynnag, mai rhai o’r 
crefftau mwyaf gwerthfawr yw’r rheini sy’n caniatau amrywiaeth mynegiant a 
chryn ryddid wrth eu trafod, a dylai crefftau felly yn sicr fod yn rhan o’r cwrs. 
Yn yr adrannau ar yr ysgol gynradd, cyfeiriwyd eisoes at werth clai fel defnydd 
crefft. O’i ddefnyddio eto yn yr ysgol uwchradd i wneud llestri a modelau, 
mae iddo lawer o fanteision. Y mae’n feddal ac yn ymateb i’r Haw, a gellir ei 
ddefnyddio gystal bob mymryn at waith syml ag at waith mwy uchelgeisiol; 
rhydd i’r plentyn gyfle hwylus i fynegi ei syniadau mewn tri mesur. Gall y 
plentyn gyfaddasu a datblygu ei fodel yn gyflym a gall weithio a chlai mor rymus 
ag a phaent. Dyma gryn fantais i’r plentyn cyfyng ei allu neu ei ddychmyg 
oherwydd gall sylweddoli ei amcan yn weddol gyflym ac felly gadw ei ddiddordeb. 
Dangosodd un tyst enghreifftiau byw iawn o bersonau unigol a grwpiau o bobl 
wrth eu gwaith ynghyda modelau dychmygol o anifeiliaid. Mae modd cysyUtu’r 
gwaith hwn yn uniongyrchol a’r wets baentio oblegid gellir rhoi’r un pynciau 
yn ami a chaiff plant symbyhad ac addysg wrth ymdrin a syniadau tebyg mewn 
gwahanol gyfryngau. 

Mae gan grefft y crochenydd apel arbennig at blant a da yr ymetyb llawer ohonynt 
i’w disgyblaeth. Daw mwynhad o wneud pethau defnyddiol a rydd gyfle yr un 
pryd i’r dychymyg mewn cteu ac addurno. Peth arferol yw dechrau’r plant iau 
a’r dulliau troi a gwasgu sy’n addas i ddwylo llai eu maint a’u nerth; yn nes ymlaen 
gallant ddechrau gweithio ag olwyn y crochenydd. Cymeradwyai un tyst 
wneuthur nwyddau slip mewn ysgolion ar dir ymarferol ac artistig, gan ei fod yn 
gymharol hawdd a rhad i’w gynhyrchu, ac am y gellir ei drafod mewn llawer dull a 
modd. Cefnogodd ei safbwynt I’r amrywiaeth fwyaf deniadol o nwyddau yn 
cynnwys llestri wedi eu liaddurno a slip neu drwy eu gwanu neu eu torri. 
Addurnwyd eraill trwy wasgu sgythriad leino i mewn i wyneb y llestr, ac eraill A 
darlun gan ddefnyddio slip a lliwiau islaw’r sglein. Dangosodd holl amrywiaeth 
y gwaith fod yn y grefft hon gyfle dibendraw bron i feddwl a dyfais, ond yn 
anffodus, gellir hefyd ei thrin yn y dull mwyaf cyfyng ac ystrydebol. 

Cyfeiriwyd yn yr adran ar yr ysgol iau at y dull peiriannol a welir weithiau o 
drin crefft llyfrau, ac oherwydd hyn teimlai rhai tystion y dylid ei halltudio’n 
gyfangwbl o’r ystafell grefft. Newidient eu barn yn sicr pe gwelsent y llyfrau 
ardderchog a gynhyrchwyd mewn ysgol fodern ac a ddangoswyd i’r Cyngor. 
Teimlai’r athro celfyddyd yn yr ysgol hon mai gwell fyddai ystyried y grefft fel 
crefft cynhyrchu llyfrau yn hytrach nag fel crefft llyfrau yn yr ystyr arferol. Gall 
cynhyrchu llyfrau gynnwys nifer o grefftau a bod yn gyfrwng dwyn rhwymo 
llyfrau, llythrennu syml, gwneud patrymau, sgythru leino ac argraffu ynghyd fel 
agweddau ar yr un weithgaredd greadigol. O feddwl amdanynt fel pynciau ar 
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wahan, gall y crefftau hyn fod braidd yn beiriannol, ond daw iddynt egni a phwrpas 
pan gyfunont i gynhyrchu llyfr arbennig. Dyma grefft eithriadol addas i nifer 

0 blant yn gweitbio fel tlm i gynhyrchu Uyfr ar bwnc arbennig, a dylid amgyf&ed 
y gwaith yn eangfrydig megis wrth ddarlunio. O dan gyfatwyddyd yr athro neu’n 
well fyth o dan blentyn a ddewiswyd yn olygydd, gweithia rhai aelodau o’r t!m ar 
brint-leino gan fynegi eu syniadau hwy am y pwnc. Cyfranna aelodau eraill 
ddalennau agor a chau a chynlluniau fr clawr; bydd rhai’n ysgrifennu neu’n 
llythrennu tudalennau’r testun, ac ychwanegir y dalennau agor a chau gan twymo’r 
cyfan yn llyfr. Dyma gyfie eang i wahanol alluoedd. Mantais araU yw’r cyfle. 

1 arwain plant trwy gelfyddyd a chtefft i ymddiddori mewn llenyddiaeth trwy eu 
hannog i ysgrifennu storiau a pheniUion am eu darluniau neu i drefnu a darlunio 
blodengerddi a thrwy hytmy ddysgu parchu Uyfrau. 

Y mae sgythru leino yn grefft gydnabyddedig a hawdd ei chysylltu a darlunio 
neu, drwy btintio ar ddefnydd, a phatrymu. Yma eto daeth diddordeb newydd i’r 
gwaith fel ctefft ysgol dtwy’r dulliau celfydd o brintio mewn gwahanol liwiau o’r 
un bloc. Yn lie defnyddio darn gwahanol o leino i brintio’r gwahanol liwiau, 
adysgrythir yr un bloc ar 61 printio gan ddiddymu’r wyneb nes cyrraedd y Uiw 
olaf. Ar 61 pob print, rhaid ystyried y cam nesaf yn fanwl cyn ail-ysgythru’r bloc 
at brintio’r lliw nesaf. Nid yn unig y mae’r dull yn ddarbodus ond hefyd yn sialens 
i adnoddau’r plant a chafwyd Uawer o samplau prydferth ohono. 

Ceir Uawer o ddatblygiadau diddorol mewn crefftau fel nyddu, brodwaith a 
phypedau, ac nid yw’r crefftau a nodwyd eisoes yn ddim ond ychydig enghreifftiau 
o’r bywyd newydd, grymus sy’n nodweddu crefftwaith mewn ysgoHon wedi i 
athrawon ddechrau meddwl amdano fel rhan anhepgor o addysg ac fel duU o 
ddysgu yn ystyr ehangaf y gair. Y mae fffwyth y gwaith ac yn wir yr hoU ffordd o 
fynd ato yn wrfhgyferbyniad trawiadol i’r duedd a welwyd weithiau mewn ysgol 
o edrych ar grefftwaith fel rhywbeth i gadw’r plant “ araf ” yn dawel. 

Cyfeiriwyd eisoes yn yr Adroddiad at ddefnyddio celfyddyd a chrefft i helpu 
dysgu pynciau eraill; yn yr ysgol fodern y mae dull y cywaith yn ffordd hwylus 
iawn o gydweithio. Beth bynnag a fo pwnc yr ymchwil a’r astudio, y mae gan 
arlunio, paendo, Uythxennu a gwneud modelau ran hanfodol ac amlwg ynddo. 
Dylid arddangos a threfnu’r defnyddiau a’r manylion a gasglwyd mewn ffordd 
glir, drawiadol a deniadol. Atega hyn ddiben y cywaith gan roi i’r plant ar yr 
un pryd gyfle i arddangos dyfais a chwaeth wrth wneud mapiau, siartiau, deiagramau, 
llyfrynnau, hysbysiadau, poster!, eglurebau, darluniau, copiau, modelau o adeiladau 
neu olygfeydd real neu ddychmygol a Uawer o bethau eraUl. Deffry’r gwaith 
gywreini-wydd a gwreiddioldeb y plant a cheir Uawn werth o’r amser a’r ymdrech 
a aeth i gasglu’r wybodaeth ofynnol at y gwaith. 

Ceir cyfle amlwg araU i gydweithio’n bwrpasol mewn gwaith drama.i Dibynna 
Uwyddiant perfformio drama neu opera i raddau mawr ar ansawdd yr apel i’r Uygad 
a cheir cyfle diddorol i gynUunio wrth wneud golygfeydd, offer a gwisgoedd. 
At y gwaith hwn y mae cynUumo rhaglenni a phosteri ac addurno’r neuadd yn 
rhoi cyfle 1 amrywiol ddoniau. Yma, eto, gaU y plant deimlo’r berthynas sydd 
rhwng eu gwaith a’u pleser, a chynhyrchu rhywbeth i gyfoethogi’r gymdeithas 
gyfan — hyfforddiant da, bid sicr, i ddarpar ddinesydd. 



' Gwelcr r Drlrar,:ayn Ysgolion Cyajrn, H.M.S.O., 1954 (yr ail adroddiad yn y gyfres). 
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Hyd yn oed yn y sylwadau byr a -wneir yma at rai o’r datblygiadau xncwn dysgu 
celfyddyd a chrefFt yng Nghymru hawdd canfod y gofynion mawr ar ynai, 
adnoddau a brwdfrydedd yr athro. Digon fydd cyfeirio at y boddhad a gaifF 
athralwon wrth ymgolii'n llwyr yn y gwaith o ddatblygu’r artist yn y plentyn, o 
aeddfedu ei allu i fynegi a theimlo, a’i gynorthwyo, felly, i dyfu’n berson cytbwys. 
Er gwaethaf hyn o galedwaith y mae llawer o athrawon ■wedi dal ati yn euhoriau 
hamdden i ymarfer a rhyw gangen o geifyddyd neu grefft. Ysgogir eu syniadau 
hwy eu hunain yn ddiamau drwy’r cysylltiad a gwaith ffres, egniol y plant a theim- 
lant fod Uwyddiant eu dysgu hwythau yn dibynnu i raddau ar gyfleu ohonynt i’w 
disgyblion rywbeth o’u hysbryd creadigol eu hunain. Boed y rheswm fel y bo, 
y mae’n amlwg y dylai awdurdodau addysg roi pob cefnogaeth i’w hathrawon 
trwy drefnu arddangosfeydd o’u gwaith, ac efallai trwy brynu enghreiiltiau i’w 
ddangos mewn ysgolion a swyddfeydd. 

Gyda chymorth eu prifathro neu brifathrawes manteisiodd llawer o athrawon 
celfyddyd a chrefFt yn llawn ar y cyfleusterau newydd a chyffrous a gafwyd drwy’r 
ysgol fodern, ond gall fod eto yn y dyfodol fFyrdd na fcddyliwyd amdanynt hyd 
yma o beri i geifyddyd a chrefft gyfoethogi addysg. Gwelir felly mor bwysig yw 
diogelu’n ofalus yr awyrgylch o ryddid a roes fod i’r datblygiadau hyn. Awgrymir 
o bryd i’w gilydd y dylid cynnal rhyw fath o arhoHad allanol yn yr ysgol fodern 
gan gynnwys profion mewn celfyddyd a chrefft. Teimla’r Cyngor y dylid ymdrin 
S.’r awgrymiadau hyn yn wyliadwrus iawn fel yr ymdrawant a chelfyddyd a chrefft 
o leiaf, oherwydd pa fudd bynnag a honnir iddynt gan eu cefnogwyr, tuedd profion 
gwrthrychol yn sicr fydd cyfyngu ar y rhyddid a fwynhawyd gan athrawon 
celfyddyd ac a fu mor ffrwythlon ei gynhaeaf. Ond ymdrinir yn fanwl d’r mater 
pwysig hwn o arholiadau yn yr adran ar yr ysgol ramadeg ynghyda materion 
eraill o b-uys i’r ysgol fodern hithau, megis dysgu gwaith Uaw (coed a metal), 
gwerthfawrogi celfyddyd a chynllunwaith. 

(h) Yr Ysgol Dechnegol 

Er y bydd gogwydd dechnegol wrth reswm i’r cwrs gwaith mewn ysgolion 
uwchradd technegol, mae gan y plant hawi i addysg gyfffedinol addas gan 
gynnwys celfyddyd a chrefft ac y mae’n bwysig rhoi i’r pynciau hyn le diog'cl 
yng ngwaith yr ysgol. Dylid cofio na all cwrs mewn Uuniadu technegol neu 
beirianegol, fel y gelwir ef, gymryd lie cwrs da a bywiog mewn celfyddyd a 
chrefft. Dylai’r dysgu fod yn debyg i’r hyn a geir mewn canghennau eraill o 
addysg uwchradd gan fod yr amcanion a awgrymir ym Mhennod I yn gymwys i 
bob plentyn. Ymddengys fod y safbwynt hwn yn gwbl ddealledig a bod 
mwyafrif ysgolion technegol Cymru yn gwneud ymdrech i ddarparu cyfleusterau 
addas ar waethaf anawsterau mynych mewn staff a He. 

{c) Yr Ysgol "R-amadeg 

Er mai’r ysgol ramadeg yw’r olaf o’r tri math o addysg uwchradd a nodir, ni 
ddymunai’r Cyngor mewn unrhyw fodd roi’r argraff mai dibwys yn ei olwg yw 
addysgu plant mewn ysgolion gramadeg mewn celfyddyd a chrefft. Yn wir 
hawdd y gellid dadlau y dylai eu haddysg mewn celfyddyd fod o’r radd flaenaf gan 
mai’r -ysgolion gramadeg sy’n addysgu cynifer o bobl y proffesiynau gan gynnwys 
y cyfan bron o’n hathrawon mewn ysgolion cynradd, uwchradd neu mewn 
addysg bellach. Yn sicr, os derbynnir hoU ddadl yr adroddiad hwn, sef bod 
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celfyddyd a chreiFt yn rhan hanfodol o addysg gyffredinol, rhaid meddwl am 
yr astudiaethau hyn fel rhy^v^beth mwy na rhyw sglein addurnol ar y gwaith pwysig 
o ddysgu. 

\ m mwyafrif ysgolion gramadeg Cymru ceir ystafelioedd celfyddyd a chrefft, 
ac fel rheol, y mae’i dysgu yn nwylo athro celfyddyd a chanddo gymwysterau 
llawn. Bydd y prifathrawon a’r prifathrawesau gan amlaf mewn cydymdeimlad 
a datblygu’r pwnc yn llawn, yn enwedig pan fo ganddynt brofiad personol o’r 
cyfraniad gwerthfawr a wneir i fywyd ysgol ^n ystafell gelfyddyd fywiog a 
Uewyrchus. Ond cc g\^^aethaf y gwaith da iawn a wneir mewn llawer ysgol 
ramadeg, ychydig o brofiad a gaifF nifer fawr o blant, y mwyaf eithriadol a thalentog 
yn ami, o*r ystafell gelfyddyd. Mewn ambeil ysgol caifF pob plentyn wersi 
mewn celfyddyd trwy gydol y cwrs, ond yn ami rhoir y gorau i’r pwnc yn y 
drydedd neu"r bedwaredd flwyddyn ag eithrio gan yr ychydig a fydd yn cymryd 
celfyddyd a chrefft ar gyfer Arholiad y Dystysgrif Gyffredinol. At hyn, cwyna 
athrawon celfyddyd eu bod yn ami yn colli eu plant mwyaf addawol, y rhai a 
fyddai n amlwg wrth eu bodd yn dal ati i astudio celfyddyd. Am resymau 
amrywiol rhaid i'r plant hyn, yn anffodus, roi eu holl amser i bynciau eraill. Ceir 
llu o wahanoi astudiaethau yn gor-lenwi cwrs gwaith yr ysgol ramadeg heddiw 
ac awgrymwyd bod gofynion trwm y prifysgolion a’r byrddau arhoH mewn ihai 
pynt^u yn pwyso gormod ar y chweched dosbarth a bod y pwysau’n gwasgu 
trwy*r ysgol. Ni all y Cyngor drafod yma pa gyfiawnhad a all fod dros orlenwi’r 
cwrs fel hyn, ond teimhr y dylai pawb sy"n ymwneud a*r ysgolion gramadeg 
ystyried yn dd’W'ys y broblem o baratoi addysg gytbwys. Ni all y Cyngor wneud 
mwy na mynegi gobalth y bydd i’r rhai sy’n g^rifol deimlo bod y broblem yn 
werth ei datrys. 

Bydd plant uw'ch eu deall cyfFcedinol ” gan amlaf yn well wrth bortreadu’n 
gyixdr a chysyUtu rhannau gwahanol o ddarlun a’i gilydd, ond nid felly y bydd hi 
bob amser, ac ni raid i’r fFordd o ddysgu fod yn wahanoi yn ei hanfodion i’x un a 
nodu=yd eisoes mewn adrannau eraill. GelHr defnyddio, ac yn wir fe ddefnyddir, 
y dulliau a’r awgrymiadau y cyfeiriwyd atynt yn yr adran ar yr ysgol fodern yn yr 
ysgol ramadeg o fewn terfynau cyfyng yr amser a ganiateir, iFactor sy’n ami yn 
Uesteirio datbiygiad ar ochr crefewaith. Un gwahaniaeth amlwg yw traddodiad 
maith yr ysgolion gramadeg yng Nghymm o baratoi plant ar gyfer arholiadau 
celfyddyd y Bwrdd Canol i ddechrau ac wedi hynny ar gyfer y dystysgrif gyfire- 
■dinol a drefnir bellach gan y Cyd-Bwyllgor Addysg Cymreig. Cynnwys yr 
arholiadau hyn brofion mewn arlunio a phaentio uniongyrchol, cyfansoddi 
darluniol dychmygol, cynllunwaith a hanes celfyddyd. Gellir cymryd y safon 
gyfFredinol, y safon uwch neu’r safon ysgoloriaeth. Amrywiol iawn yw barn 
athrawon celfyddyd ar werth arholiadau yn eu pwnc. Teimla rhai athrawon eu 
bod yn ddefnyddiol fel sbardun i’r plant; cwyna eraill oherwydd gor-bwyskis 
yr arholiad ar bethau fel medr technegol a chywirdeb portread a drwg efFaith 
hyn ar eu hymdrech i ddarparu cwrs bywiol sy’n symbyliad i’r plant. Anhawster 
arall a ddaw i ran rhai athrawon yw’r fFordd y gyrrir plant i arbenigo mewn 
celfyddyd nid yn gymaint ar gj*if eu gallu artistig cynhenid ond oherwydd prinder 
eu haddewid mewn pynciau eraill. Ac eto disgwylir i’r athro celfyddyd eu 
paratoi n llwyddiannus ar gyfer arholiadau. Ni all na chyfyd anhawster pan 
geisir ieuo cwrs gwaith ar gyfer cyfundrefn o arholiadau sy’n gofyn am ryw fath 
o safon wrthrychol wrth fesur y canlyniadau a chwrs sy’n amcanu’n bennaf at 
ddatblygu’r bersonoliaeth unigol. 
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I’r plentyn sydd a gallu cytihenid i adunio mae athoikdau’n gymhatol hawdd; 
am y Ueill, gall hyd yn oed yr ymgais i’w codi ft safon angenrheidiol fygu hynny 
o allu sydd ynddynt i fynegi eu syniadau. Ac y mae gwerth yn yr ymdrech at 
fynegiant pa mor elfennol byrmag y gwaith. Yn y duUiau modern o ddysgu 
celfyddyd a drafodwyd eisoes, gwelwyd cyfaddasu ceMyddyd at y plentyn fel y 
medro ymateb yn Uatrn yn 61 ei oed a’i aUu. Datblygu dychymyg a gaUu 
creadigol y plentyn yw’r amcan ac nid ei fedr yn unig. Daw pethau fel teclmeg 
a chywirdeb portread i mewn yn raddol a phennir yr adeg gan dueddfryd y plentyn. 

Awgrytnir weithiau mai gweH fyddai rhof r gorau i arholiadau celfyddyd mewn 
ysgolion uwchradd. O safbwynt gwbl attistig dichon mai gwir hyn, ond ar y 
Haw arall gall absenoldeb arholiadau ddylanwadu’n ddrwg ar y cwrs celfyddyd 
mewn ysgolion gramadeg. Mewn sefydhad He’r arhoKr mwyafrif y pynciau yn 
y cwrs gwaith, oni fydd tuedd i gelfyddyd golli parch yng ngolwg plant, rhieni a 
staff os peidier a’i arhoh? Ar y cyfan ni chaiff yr athto celfyddyd a gafodd 
hyfforddiant llawn nemor drafferth i gynnal cwrs bywlog ac at yr un pryd sicrhau 
llwyddiant yn yr arholiadau. Cyfyd anhawster pan fo athro heb hyfforddiant mewn 
celfyddyd yn teimlo’r angen am Iwyddiant mewn arholiadau i gyfiawnhau’r cwrs, 
ac feUy’n Uunio’r maes Uafur ac yn dysgu’r plant gyda’r arhohad mewn golwg 
o’r flwyddyn gyntaf. 

Rhaid cofio bod pasio’r arholiad cyfftedin neu uchaf yn wetthfawr i’r rhai sy’n 
dytnuno mynd i ysgol gelfyddyd neu bensaerni'aeth neu i goleg hyfforddi, a 
bod mantais fr rhain ym mlynyddoedd olaf eu cwrs ysgol gael hyfforddiant sy’n 
dal perthynas a’r alwedigaeth y bwriadant ei dilyn. Y mae’r broblem yn ddyrys 
a gesyd y Cyngor bwys mawr ar y pwyntiau a ganlyn. Dyhd amgyffred a chynnal 
yr arholiad mewn celfyddyd ar lineUau eangfrydig gan gydnabod gwerth dysgu 
celfyddyd fel than o’r addysg gyffredinol. At y Haw araH bydd y dystysgrif f r 
gwahanol lefelau yn arwydd bod safonau arbennig wedi eu cyrraedd. Mor beU 
ag sydd bosibl dylai athrawon celfyddyd mewn ysgoHon gramadeg, fel ymhob 
ysgol uwchradd, gael eu hyfforddi’n Hawn. Dylai prifathrawon a phrifathrawesau 
a’r awdurdodau addysg fel ei gHydd gydnabod bod i’r athro celfyddyd swyddo- 
gaeth ddeublyg. Eiddoefycyftifoldeb am fywydartistigyr ysgol. Rhanbwysicaf 
yr agwedd hon ar ei waith yw creu diddordeb mewn celfyddyd a chrefft trwy 
waith y plant eu hunain, ac mor beH ag sy’n bosibl dylai’r plant gadw rhyw 
gysyUtiad a’r ystafeU gelfyddyd trwy gydol eu cwrs ysgol. Yr agwedd araU ar 
ei waith yw rhoi hyfforddiant da i’r plant sydd yn abl i gymryd diddordeb mwy 
proffesiynoi mewn celfyddyd ac yn dymuno cael tystysgrif yn y pwnc. Ar gyfer 
y cwrs arhoHad, ni ddyHd ystyried neb ond plant o fedr rhesymol yn yr agweddau 
technegol ar gelfyddyd. Et pwysiced y ddwy agwedd ar waifh yr athro celfyddyd, 
dyUd rhofr flaenoriaeth fr gyntaf. 

Aeth y Cyngor rhagddo 1 ystyried i ba taddau y dyHd dysgu gwerthfawrogi 
celfyddyd mewn ysgoUon uwchradd. Awgrymir weitHau y dylai hyn fod yn brif 
ystyriaeth gan yr athro celfyddyd. Ychydig o blant, meddir, a ddaw’n artistiaid 
wtth eu gwaith wedi iddynt ymadael S’r ysgol, ond y mae pawb yn debyg o 
ymwneud i chelfyddyd un ai’n ymwybodol trwy bryuu darluniau, er enghraifft, 
neu’n anymwybodol wrth ddewis y pethau bob dydd sydd o’u cwmpas yn eu 
cartrefi. Y mae’n bwysig codi safon chwaeth trwy’r wlad neu ofet fydd pob 
ymdrech i weHa cynnytch diwydiant o boh math. GeUid ymresymu, feUy, y 
gwneid gwell defnydd o athro celfyddyd mor beU ag y mae a fytmo a mwyafrif 
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y plant pe dysgai iddynt ■w'etthfa'wrogi celfyddyd a chynllunwaith yn hytracla nag 
ymarfer a hwy. Y mae’r Cyngor o’r farn mai cymryd golwg gyfyng ar bethau yw 
hyn. Peth dymunol dros ben, yn ddiau, fyddai cael cymaint ag sydd bosibl o 
fewn y gymdeithas i ■werthfawrogi celfyddyd a chynllunwaith ac y mae angen 
codi safon chwaeth yn gyfEfedinol. Onid gwir fod pobl a fyddai n arswydo rhag 
gwaU gramadeg ac yn gwingo "with glywed ystrydebau Uenyddol yn barod i 
dderbyn yr engturaiffi: fwyaf arwynebol a dideimlad o*r celfyddydau gweledol gan 
ymddangos £el petaent yn ptin-ymwybod a’r cyfleusterau a geir i ymddiwallu a 
mwynhau? Ond dylid cofio nad oes ateb syml ac amlwg it problemau hyn. 
Cyfyd gwerthfawrogiad a chwaeth dda o dwf llawn yr unigolyn : amlygiad ydynt 
o ymateb bywiog, sensitif a phnodol i ’wahanol agweddau ar fywyd. Felly prin y 
gellir “ dysgu ” gwerthfawrogi fel algebra : rbaid ei feithrin a i ddiwyllio fel y bo r 
plant yn ym'^/ybod a gorwelion newydd o brofiad. DyHd medd’wl am werth- 
fawrogi celfyddyd nid fel pwnc astudiaeth ar wahan ond fel adgynnyrch mewn cwrs 
bywiog ac iach mewn celfyddyd a chrefft. Diau mai gwell ar y cyntaf yw ymdrin 
a “ gwerthfawrogi yn achlysurol, a hyd y gellir mewn perthynas ^ r gwaith 
ymarferol mewn llaw; yn nes ymlaen gellir cynnal trafodaethau mwy pendant, 
ond hyd yn oed yn y chweched dosbarth byddai peth gwaith ymarferol yn 
adgyfherthiad mawr i gwrs o ddarlithiau ar werthfawrogi. Dylai plant gael 
cyfie i weld cymaint ag sydd bosibl — ^un ai o wrthrychau neu adgynyrchiadau yn yr 
ystafell gelfyddyd neu ryw le arall yn yr ysgol neu drwy ymweld ag orielau neu 
amgueddfeydd. Yn hyn o beth gall gwasanaeth yr amgueddfa i ysgoHon fod o 
help mawr, ond dylai pob ysgol gael ei UyfrgeU gdfyddyd ei hun a"i chasgHad o 
enghreilfriau ac adgynyrchiadau da eu cynllun, er y gall athro wneud Uawer i 
ennyn diddordeb plant trwy ddisgrifio ei ddewisbethau a’i gasbethau ei hun gan 
roi ei resymau am hyn. Dylai ymgadw rhag rhoi'r ddeddf i lawr yn ormodol ar 
fater y da neu*r drwg mewn celfyddyd. Rhaid cefnogi’r plant i feddwl a theimlo 
drostynt eu hunain yn hytrach na dysgu*n unig yr hyn sydd dda ym marn yr athro. 
Mewn gair, rhaid bod yn ddoeth wrth ddysgu*r pwnc anodd hwn os mynner 
cyrraedd y nod sef helpu^r plant i ddal ati i sylwi a dysgu wedi dyddiau ysgol. 
Dylai’r ysgol ei hun, wrth gwrs, fod yn batrwm mewn cynllunwaith o ran ei 
phensaerniaeth ah haddurn. Dylaih Uythrennu, yr hysbysiadau ^ a’r posted 
gyrraedd safon arhennig, a gall yr athro celfyddyd fod o help gyda’i gyngor ar 
fatedon yn ymwneud a golwg yr ysgol. 

Y mae gan athrawon Celfyddyd, felly, swyddogaeth gyfrifoi ac amlweddog, a 
haeddant gael cydnabod eu gwaith fel rhan normal ac angenrheidiol o weithgared- 
dau*r ysgol. 

Gwaith Coed a Gwaith Metal 

Erbyn hyn daeth gwaith llaw yn than bwysig a chydnabyddedig o addysg 
uwchradd i fechgyn, ac ym mwyafrif yr ysgolion gwneir darpadaeth dda ar gyfer 
gwaith coed a gwaith metal, ac yn ami ar gyfer y ddau. Mewn rhai gweithdai 
mptal ceir darpadaeth hynod dda sy’n cymryd rhan helaeth o gost y ddarpadaeth 
gyffredinol mewn ysgoHon uwchradd. Ar ryw olwg mae’n rhyfedd fod gwaith 
coed a gwaith metal wedi ymsefydlu mor gadarn fel rhan o’r cwrs gwaith a bod 
cystal offer a Ue ar eu cyfer pan yw crefftau eraiU wedi cael cymaint llai o sylw a 
phan gyfrifir darpariaeth fel olwynion crochennydd, odynau ac offer gweu a 
nyddu fel pethau eithriadol. Efallai mai’r esboniad yw bod crefftau fel gwaith 
coed a gwaith metal yn gyfryngau mor hawdd i ddysgu techneg a hynny yn ami 
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yw pennaf nod y gwaith. Mewn gwaith metal, yn atbennig Ue mae cynifer 
proses dechnegol i’w dysgu, gelHr rhoi gormod o amlygtwydd i drafod offer 
peiriant a’i wneud yn ddiben ynddo’i hun. Hyd yn oed mewn gwaith coed bu 
canolbwyntio cyfyng yn ami ar brosesau technegol yn hytrach nag ar ifurf a 
phatrwm yr hyn a wneir. Celt mwy o amrywketh, fodd bynnag, yn y pethau a 
gynhyrchir yn awr a gweUiant yn eu cynllun a’u golwg, a chaiff bechgyn fwy o 
dde-wis yn yr hyn a wnant. Daw cyfuno coed a metal mewn un darn o waith yn 
fwy cyf&edin ac yn gymorth i ddileu’r gwahanu traddodiadol a & ar y ddwy greffi. 
Cydnebydd y Cyngor fod angen ymarfer i phrosesau technegol fel paratoad cyn y 
gaU bachgen ddatblygu medr, ond nid Uai pwysig yw pwysleisio hefyd agwedd 
esthetig y gwaith ac arwyddocad ffurf mewn crefitwaith. Cafodd cynlluSwaith 
yn sicr fwy o sylw mewn Uawet ysgol yn ystod yr ychydig flynyddoedd ^wethaf 
ac mewn that mannau cafwyd enghreifftiau o waith ymarfetol o safon uchel mewrl 
celfyddyd a ffurf, gan fynegi’r un pryd rywbeth o’r ysbryd cyfoes mewn cynUun- 
waith a wehr mewn dodrefn modern a dyfeisiadau at waith ty. Gosododd un 
tyst a oedd yn athro gwaith coed mewn ysgol tamadeg bwyslais mawr ar werth a 
phwysigrwydd yr agwedd gynhyddol hon ar addysg mewn ctefft. Dangosodd 
sut y dylai’r plant gael cyfle ar amrywketh eang o ddefnyddiau gweledol yn perthyn 
i holl ganghennau crefftwaith, mewn Uyfrau, cyfnodoHon, Uuniau a stripku ffilm, 
os ydynt i.feithrin y gallu i ddewis trostynt eu hunain. Dylid ymweld ag arddan- 
gosfeydd a threfnu sgyrsiau achlysurol ar gynhunwaith ac ansawdd enghreifftiau 
0 grefftwaith traddodiadol a chyfoes. Gwelodd aelodau*r Cyngor samplau o 
waith gan blant a oedd yn uchel ei safon o ran cynUunwaith yn ogystaf S 
chrefftwaith. 



PENNOD IV 

HYFFORDDI A CHYFLENWI ATHRAWON 

Gan ei bod yn amlwg, beUach, na eUir cyftif addysg ysgol yn beth cytbwys a 
chyflawn oni bo’n cynnwys gwaith mewn cehyddyd a chrefft, dyUd hyfforddi’r 
darpanathro i sylweddoli mor hanfodol yw celfyddyd yn y cwts gwaith a’r ffordd 
i gysylltu’r gweithgareddau hyn ^*r gwahanol safonau yn natblygiad naturiol y 
plentyn. 

YmheUach, pa un a ydyw’r myfyriwr yn cymryd cwrs arbennig er mwyn ennill 
cymhwyster arholiad ai peidio, rhaid iddo feithrin ei ddatblygiad ef ei hun fel 
person trwy d^yn rhyw gwrs creadigol. Felly dylai’r stiwdio, y slop waith a’r 
offer angenrheidiol sydd ga'n y coleg fod at ei wasanaeth yn ei oriau hamdden. 

Cytuna r Cyngor ag Adroddiad McNair na ellir ystyried bod unrhyw goleg 
nad yw n darparu r cyfleusterau hyn yn effeithiol. Pleser yw sylwi ar y cynnydd 
yn y ddarpariaeth mewn celfyddyd a chrefft yn y colegau a’r adrannau hyfforddi 
Cymreig ac yn yr ymwybod mwy d lle’r pwnc yn y cwrs gwaith. 

Ond heblaw r angen am helpu pob darpar-athro i ymagweddu’n iawn tuag at y 
pwnc, cyfrifoldeb y sefydliadau hyfforddi yw sicrhau cyflenwad digonol o athrawon 
wedi eu hyfforddi’n addas ar gyfer y gwahanol fathau o ysgolion. Cyflenwir yr 
angenrheidiau cyffredin yng Nghymru gan yr ysgolion celfyddyd, y colegau 
hyfforddi ac adrannau addysg y brifysgol. 
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Teimla’r Cyngor mai buddiol a fyddai ymdrin a’r ddatpariaeth bresennol o dan 
y penawdau hyn; 

(a) YsgoUon Celfyddjd 

At bob s-wyddogaeth bwysig arall gan gynn-wys gwasanaethau hyfforddi at 
gyfer diwydiant a tnasnach, bu’r ysgolion celfyddyd am flynyddoedd lawer yn 
brif sefydKadan i baratoi myfyrwyr at gyfer y gwahanol arholiadau sy’n arwain i 
Ddiploma Athro Celfyddyd. Dyma’r cymhwyster cydnabyddedig i arbenigwyr o 
athrawon mewn celfyddyd a chrelft. Rhaid i fyfyrwyr gymryd cwts Uawn-amser 

0 bum mlynedd yn cynnwys y cyrsiau at gyfer y Dystysgrif Ganol mewn Celfyddyd 
a Chrefft a’r Ddiploma Genedlaethol mewn Cynllunwaith a ddyfernir gan y 
Weinyddiaeth Addysg ynghyd 4 phumed flwyddyn o hyfforddiant mewn addysgu. 
Ni ellir cymryd y flwyddyn olaf bon o’r cwrs sy’n arwain at Ddiploma Athro 
Celfyddyd yn Ysgol Addysg Prifysgol Cymru ond yn unig yng Ngholeg Celfyddyd 
Caerdydd ac Ysgol Gelfyddyd Abertawe a gydnabyddii yn swyddogol fel sefydlia- 
dau hyfforddi i arbenigwyr mewn celfyddyd a chrefft. Yn wir gellir ystyried 
athrawon a gymerth y cyfryw gwrs pum mlynedd o hyfforddiant fel “ gradde- 
digion ” mewn dysgu celfyddyd ac i bwrpas safle a chyflog fe’u cyfrifir felly gan 
bwyllgor Burnham. Gall yr athrawon hyn gynnig amrywiaeth eang o weddau 
at gelfyddyd a chrefft oherwydd buont yn ymwneud a hynny yn gyfangwbl hyd at 
ddechrau’r burned flwyddyn, a rhaid cyrraedd safon artistig uchel i orffen yn 
foddhaol ofynion y Ddiploma. Y Weinyddiaeth Addysg sy’n trefnu’r arholiadau 
a hefyd yn cloriannu’r gwaith. Drwy’r hyfforddi ehangach a gaiff efrydwyr yn y 
burned flwyddyn a’u cysylltiad a gwaith adrannau addysg y brifysgol a’r colegau 
hyfforddi ar gyfer rhai gweddau o’r cwrs, caiff myfyrwyr gyfle i rymuso’u hagwedd 
broffesiynol a’u delfrydau ac fe’u galluogir i gymryd eu lie yn haws ar staff ysgol. 

Bu rhai aelodau’r Cyngor yn ymweld a’r sefydUadau hyfforddi yng Nghaerdydd 
ac Abertawe a gweld amrywiaeth y gwaith. Gwnaeth safon uchel a chwaeth dda 
y pethau a welwyd ynghyd a chymhwyster proffesiynol yr efrydwyr argraff fawr 
arnynt. A pha ryfedd hynny, oherwydd ar ddechrau’r cwrs, ac eto ar ddiwedd y 
bedwaredd flwyddyn, dewisir yr efrydwyr yn ofalus gan roi sylw 1 safon gyffredinol 
eu haddysg mewn pynciau heblaw celfyddyd. 

Et hyfforddi efrydwyr yn bennaf ar gyfer dysgu celfyddyd a chrefft, anogir 
hwy i ddatblygu pynciau eraiU i’w cynnig fel rhai ychwanegol wrth ddysgu. Yn 
Ysgol Gelfyddyd Abertawe trefnir i’r ef^dwyr sy’n siatad Cymraeg dderbyn 
hyfforddiant mewn dysgu celfyddyd trwy’r iaith honno, a chant gyfleusterau hefyd 

1 ymarfer a dysgu dosbarthiadau Cymraeg. 

Bu’r Cyngor yn ystyried problem dyfarnu grantiau i ddisgybUon a ddymunai 
fynd i ysgolion celfyddyd er mwyn bod yn athrawon celfyddyd a chrefft. Dyma 
bwnc cymhleth sy’n cydio wrth agweddau eraUl ar addysg beUach a theimlid bod 
Hawn ystyried yr holl ffactorau perthnasol yn gorwedd y tu allan i faes yr adroddiad 
hwn. Ond ymddengys fod y dyfatniadau a wneir, a’r graddfau o gymor& a roir 
gan wahanol awdutdodau addysg Ueol yng Nghymru yn amrywio n fawr. 
Dymuna’r Cyngor gymeradwyo bod y Weinyddiaeth Addysg, y Cyd-Bwyllgor 
Addysg Cymreig ac unrhyw gyrff perthnasol eraiU yn ystyried y mater pwysig hwn. 
Da fyddai datblygu rhyw gynllun o ddyfarnu grantiau a aUuoga bob plentyn yng 
Nghymru sy’n teilyngu cymorth ar gyfrif ei aUuoedd a’i amgylchiadau i dderbyn 
hyfforddiant addas ar gyfer bod yn athro mewn celfyddyd a chrefft. 
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(b) Y Cokgau 'Hyfforddi 

Yn y colegau hyffbrddi, dwy flynedd yw hyd arferol y cwi'S sy’n aiwaio. at 
Dystysgrif Athro p Ysgol Addysg Prifysgol Cymru. Gellir cymryd celfyddyd a 
chreift un ai fel prif bwnc a arholir yn allanol neu fel pwnc cynorthwyol a arholir 
yn y coleg ei hun. Y mae’r maes yn 'weddol eang a chynnwys y “ creiftau arferol i 
feibion a merched, neu gyfuniadau ohonynt gan gynnwys gelfyddyd a chrefft 

Mewn thai cokgau bydd pob efrydydd yn dilyn cwrs ych-wanegol o byfforddiant 
cyffredinol a elwir gan amlaf yn Arlunio at y Bwrdd Du ond sy^n cynnwys pethau 
eraill megis gwneud modelau, dysgu Uawysgrifen italig, gwerthfa'wrogi cynllun- 
■waith mewn petbau cyffredin a datparu offer gweledol. 

Yn y “ prif ” gyrsiau a’r cyrsiau “ cynorthwyol ” fel ei gilydd y nod dechreuol yw 
cefnogi’r efrydwyr, rhoi hyder iddynt a thrwy hynny ryddhau eu doniau cynhenid a 
datblygu eu medr. Y mae’r duU o gyflwyno bob amser yn ddeniadol, bron na 
ddywedwn yn estyniad o’r duUiau-chwarae a ddisgrifiwyd yn yr ysgol gynradd: 
y mae arbrofi i lUw, defnyddiau a chynllunwaith yn arwain o fodelau a phatrymau 
a wnek ag offer hawdd-ei-drin at ymarfer manwl ag offer cain a duUiau mwy 
cywrain o gyfleu a mynegi. Am resymau addysgol yn ogystal & rhai ariannol 
arbrofa’r efrydwyr, wrth baentio a gwneud crefftau ysgafn, d phob math o gyfrwng 
gan gynnwys defnyddiau rhad wedi eu barbed a’u Uoffa. Rhydd efrydwyr sy’n 
cymryd y prif gwrs ran go dda o’u horiau hamdden a’u gwyliau i’w hastudiaethau 
mewn celfyddyd ac i’w gwaith ymarferol. Daw rhai ohonynt yn baentwyr “ pen 
wythnos”; bydd eraiU yn helpu gyda gweithgareddau’r coleg megis decor y 
theatr, gwisgoedd ar gyfer gwaith dramatig, a chynllunwaith, darlunio a fformat 
wrth gynhyrchu cylchgrawn ysgol. Lie gallo darUthydd ymarfer d’i grefft ochr 
yn ochr d’i efrydwyr, dyfnheir arwyddocad y gwaith; gallant rannu syniadau a 
datrys problemau gyda*i gilydd. 

GaU athrawon fanteisio hefyd ar y cyrsiau ychwanegol o flwyddyn lawn a 
ddaw un ai’n ddifwlch ar derfyn eu cwrs hyfforddi cyntaf neu wedi cyfnod o 
wasanaeth yn yr ysgolion. Cynnwys y rhain gwrs mewn celfyddyd a chrefft 
yng Nghokg Hyfforddi Caerdydd a chwrs mewn crefftau (coed a metal) yng 
Ngholeg y Drindod, Caerfyrddin. Y mae’r cyrsiau hyn yn amlwg o werth mawr 
gan eu bod yn rhoi cyfle i’r myfyrwyr mwy talentog i ehangu a gweUa eu medr. 
Y maent yn gyfryngau hefyd i symbylu’r gwaith yn y cyrsiau dwy flynedd. 
Ymwelodd aelodau’r Cyngor a’r adran gelfyddyd a chrefft yng Ngholeg Hyfforddi 
Caerdydd a chael diddordeb mawr wrth weld yr adnoddau a’r Ee penigamp a 
ddatparwyd i’r myfyrwyr. Gwnaed argraff ddofn arnynt hefyd gan ansawdd y 
gwaith a gynhyrchir a’r ymdrechion mawr a wneit i roi i’r myfyrwyr mewn amser 
cymharol fyr. gwrs trylwyr a bywiog. 

Yr oedd un tyst o’r farn y dylai celfyddyd fod yn bwnc proffesiynol gorfodol 
(Rhan I) ymhob Coleg ac felly’n gydradd ag addysg iechyd. Ni all y Cyngor fodd 
bynnag ategu hyn er iddo werthfawrogi’r rhesymau dros safbwynt felly a phwy- 
sleisio y dylai celfyddyd fod yn rhan hanfodol o’r cwrs gwaith mewn unrhyw 
sefydliad hyfforddi. Er bod gwaith gwetthfawr yn cael ei wneud dan y drefn 
bresennol sf n caniatau i fyfyriwr ddewis celfyddyd un ai fel pwnc cynorthwyol neu 
brif bwnc, teimla’r Cyngor y byddai’n fanteisiol lawn i bob myfyriwr gael cwrs 
ymarferol byr mewn celfyddyd. Felly y cynefinent a thrin defiiyddiau ac offer syml 
gan ddod 1 wybod rhywbeth am yr agwedd gyffredinol at ddysgu gwaith y bydd 
gofyn iddynt, yn 61 pob tebyg, ei gyfarwyddo mewn unrhyw ysgol gynradd y 
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penodir hwy i fod yn athrawoG ynddi. Dylai sefydlu cyrsiau tak blynedd yn lie 
dwy yn y colegau hyfforddi roi cyfle i arbrofi’n fwy a chynnig darpariaethau gweli 
ar gyfer kyfForddi atbrawon yn y math o waith a ddisgiifir yn hyn o Adroddlad. 

Cafwyd bod tuedd i gadw arlunio a phaentio mewn cyrsiau yn ymwneud i 
chelfyddyd a chrefFt ar -wah^in i’r gwaith yn y crcfftau, a bod gan y cyrsiau celfyddyd 
a*r cyrsiau crefit bob un ei fwrdd astudio a’i arholwyi ei hun. !^oes y Cyngor 
ei farn ym Mhennod I ar y priodoldeb o edrych ar baentio a*r crefftau ysgafn fel 
gweithgareddau agos iawn eu perthynas, a theimlir, beth bynnag a fo’r anawsterau, 
y dylid ystyried sefydlu cwrs unedig mewn dysgu celfyddyd a chrefft yn y colegau 
hyfford^. Gwnaethpwyd hyn cisoes yn y cyrsiau cynorthwyol yn rhai o’r colegau. 
Sylwa’r Cyngor, hefyd, fod nifer yr efrydwyr sy’n cymryd y cwrs cynorthwyol (mewn 
cdfyddyd) wedi Ueihau’n fawr ar 61 dechrauk cwrs newydd ar gyfer y Dystysgrif 
Athro gan Ysgol Addysg Prifysgol Cymru, ond bod y nifer sy’n llwyddo yn yr 
arholiad yn uwch. Yn y crefitau, fodd bynnag, ac yn y cyrsiau cynorthwyol 
Cyfunol mewn celfyddyd a chreflt, cynhyddodd nifer yr efrydwyr. Nid oes newid 
amlwg yn nifer efrydwyr y pdf gwrs ond ymddengys fod y nifer sy’n llwyddo 
yn Uai. Yn y prif gwrs yn y crefftau, fodd bynnag, y mae’r nifer ar gynnydd ac 
ymddengys fod safon llwyddo yn anos. 

(c) Adrannau Addysgy Brifjsgol 

Gwahanol iawn i’r rhai yn y colegau celfyddyd a’r colegau hyfforddi yw 
problemau paratoi athrawon yng ngwahanol golegau’r Brifysgol gan fod y 
m 5 dyrwyr yn cychwyn ar eu hyfforddiant proffesiynol wedi gorffcn eu cyrsiau 
academig ar gyfer gradd, Rhydd pob adran, yn ei dull ei hun, gyfleusterau i’w 
graddedigion weithio ar gelfyddyd a chrefft un ai fel cyfrwng datblygiad personol 
Uawnach neu er mwyn dod yn ddigon medrus mewn cangen arbennig f w chynnig 
fel cymhwyster ychwanegol wrth ddysgu. Cyn dyddiau’r cyflenwad cyson o 
arbenigwyr mewn celfyddyd bu’r math hwn o hyfforddiant yn gymhwyster 
ychwanegol gwerthfawr yn enwedig yn yr ysgolion gramadeg bychain yng 
N ghymru, a da gan y Cyngor weld b od y d darpariaeth i barhau. O’r gwaith a welwy d 
yr oedd yn amlwg i’r Cyngor fod myfyrwyr adrannau addysg y brifysgol yn 
deaU gwaith celfyddyd i fesur helaeth, yn ennill cryn feistrolaeth ar gyfrwng, ac 
yn dod i ymdeimlo % Uwyddiant. 

Deallai’r Cyngor fod yn Aberystwyth is-adran celfyddyd a chrefft yn cynnig 
cyfleusterau i astudio ar lefel arholiad canol y Weinyddiaeth Addysg mewn celfy- 
ddyd ac ar gyfer diploma’r coleg mewn celfyddyd neu grefft. Gan na threfhir y 
cwrs ar gyfer darpar-athrawon o reidrwydd, ni fanylir ar y cyfleusterau yma. 
Sylwa’r Cyngor, hefyd, mai’r coleg hwn yn unig sy’n cynnig cwrs (Rhan I) fel 
fhan o gynllun gradd mewn celfyddyd, a diddorol oedd deall bod ehangu maes 
astudiaethau academig mewn celfyddyd, yn arbennig mewn egwyddorion a 
hanes, o dan sylw ar hyn o bryd. 

(d) Cyrsiau Bjrion 

Gwnaed cyfraniad pwysig tuag at ddatblygu celfyddyd a chrefft yng Nghymru 
trwy ddarparu cyrsiau byrion i athrawon. Trefnwyd y rhain gan y Weinyddiaeth 
Addysg, gan Awdurdodau Addysg Lleol a chan gyrff proffesiynol eraiU, ac 
amrywiant o gyrsiau’n cynnwys ychydig ddarlithiau i gyrsiau o astudiaethau 
ymaiferol yn parhau am ^er o wythnosau. GaU darlithiau gydag enghreifftiau 
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fod yn symbyliad gwerthfawr i ddysgu da, ond m&wn astudiaeth fel hon diau mai 
gwerthfawrocach yw cyrsiau ymarferol, lie caifF yr athrawon ddigon o gyfle i 
ymarfer a defhyddiau ac offer rhyw greffi: arbennig. 

Er eii galw gan amlaf yn gyrsiau “ adnewyddol ”, m chafodd Uawer o*r athrawon 
a’u mynycbodd nemor ddim profiad cynt o’r math hwn o waith. Rhyfedd mor 
gyflym y gaHodd Uawer o’r athrawon hynny fagu hyder yn eu hadnoddau eu 
hunain, ac yn en gallu i ddysgu celfyddyd pan ddefnyddir yn y cyrsiau y dulliau 
modern o ddysgu a datblygwyd elsoes yn yr ysgoHon, ac a ddisgrifir yn yr adroddiad 
hwn. 

(e) Swyddogaeth Trefmvyr Celfyddjd 

Trefnwyd cyfres o gyrsiau arbennig o Iwyddiannus i athrawon mewn celfyddyd 
a chrefft gan yr Awdurdodau Addysg yng Nghymru a apwyntiodd drefnwyr 
celfyddyd. Hyd yma, dau apwyntiad yn unig a wnaed a chafodd y trefnwyr hyn 
ddylanwad llesol dros ben ar y gwaith mewn celfyddyd a chreflt yn eu cylchoedd 
eu hunain ac yn wir y tuhwnt i ffiniau eu siroedd. 

Gall trefnwyr celfyddyd, yn ddiau, chwarae rhan bwysig iawn drwy gynghori a 
chefnogi athrawon,drwy drefnu darlithiau, cyrsiau, ac arddangosfeydd a thrwy, 
helpu mewn Uawer ffordd arall i sefydlu yn yr ysgoUon waith na chydnabuwyd, 
hyd yn gymharol ddiweddar, ei wir bwysigrwydd addysgol oherwydd er gwaethaf 
y cynnydd a fu, erys eto lawer iV wneud cyn y bydd y dulliau newydd o ddysgu 
celfyddyd a chrefft wedi 'gwreiddio’n gadarn trwy Gymru ben bwy gilydd. 



PENNOD V 

CYFLEUSTERAU I WELD A GWERTHFAWROGI 
CELFYDDYD A CHREFFT 

Yn y bon dibynna mwynhau celfyddyd ar amgy&ediad sensitif, ar ddirnadaeth 
glir ac ar y gallu i ymwybod a’r dychmyg. Ni wna unrhyw swm o wybodaeth 
hanesyddol neu dechnegol ynddi ei hun ddatblyguY gallu i werthfawrogi paentio, 
cerfluniaeth neu unrhyw gelfyddyd weledol arall. Y mae’n eithriadol bwysig 
felly, fod y gallu i ymwybod yn weledol yn cael y cyfle gorau i ddatblygu yn ystod 
plentyndod a dyddiau ysgol. Fel gydag unrhyw fath ataU o hydeimledd dylid 
rhwystro nychdod yng nghyfnod ieuenctid ac yn oedran gwr trwy ymarfer a 
thrwy faeth. 

Y mae Uawer duU yn bosibl. Manteisiodd un awdurdod, er cnghraifft, ar 
ganiatad y Weinyddiaeth Addysg i gadw cyfran fechan o gost ysgol newydd ar 
gyfer ei haddurno i gwaith celfyddyd. Cynhelir cystadleuaeth mewn darluniau 
mur neu gerfluniau i’w gosod mewn Ueoedd priodol mewn ysgolion a chyfiogir yr 
artistiaid, y bernir eu cynUuniau’n orau, i wneud y gwaith. Dyma ffurf werthfawr 
o nawddogaeth a chyfrwng effeithiol iawn i gyfoethogi awyrgylch yr ysgol. 
Ceir manyUon am y darnau celfyddyd a brynwyd eisoes yn Atodiad VI. Ffordd 
araU yw anfon samplau o waith celfyddyd a chrefft o gylch ysgolion, a thrwy Fr 
athro bwysleisio mewn dosbarth ac aUan o ddosbarth yr angen am ymarfer cyson 
ac ymwylx)d beirniadol a mwynhad gweithredol. FfynhonneU y rhain i raddau 
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helaeth fydd gweithgareddau’r plentyn ei hun, ond dylid ei annog liefyd i "weld 
cymaint ag sydd bosibl o "waith artistiaid mawr. 

Mewn rhai atdaloedd y mae copiau mawr o baentiadau wedi eu Sramio i’w cael 
ers peth amser at wasanaeth ysgolion cynradd ac uwchraddd Er mai’r syniad 
gwreiddiol oedd rboi i^r ysgolion ddefnyddiau o werth esthetig, ni chyfyngir eu 
swyddogaeth mewn ysgolion i addurn yn uiug. Defnyddir hwy yn ami fel 
cyfrwng addysg i ddarlunio gwahanol agweddau at lawer o byndau. Y mae 
darluniau’r “Hen Feistri” yn ddefiiydd gwerthfawi wrth astudio aiferion a 
gwisgoedd hanesyddol, a gall pob casgliad o ddarluniau fod yn gnewyllyn i r 
gwersi mewn celfyddyd, banes celfyddyd, techneg a gwerthfawrogi celfyddyd. 
Geitir defnyddio’r darluniau, hefyd, mewn Uenyddiaeth a phyndau eraill, ac y 
mae i lawer o bortreadau werth hanesyddol a llenyddol yn ogystal a’u gwerth 
artistig. 

Mewn ardaloedd eraili trefhir bod ysgolion yn cael hyn a hyn o arian i brynu 
darluniaUj copiau da yn bennaf, ond hefyd weithlau gwreiddiol, sy’n rhesymol eu 
pris. Gadewir y dewis yn ami i’r trefnydd celfyddyd, ond anogir y prifathro a’r 
plant eu hunain i ymddiddori a chymryd rhan yn y dewis. Gwneir defnydd helaeth 

0 hthograffau a phrintiau yn ogystal. Wedi i ysgolion gael darluniau, trefnir 
cyllun o gyfnewid yn ami. Mewn un ardal gwnaed dau gasgliad bychan o ddar- 
luniau gwreiddiol a^u hanfon o gylch ysgolion yr awdurdod. Buont yn foddion 

1 eimyn diddordeb arbennig ac i greu cyffro a dadl. 

Sefydlodd rhai awdurdodau gynUun o Vdarlmj Mis gan roi benthyg darluniau 
gwreiddiol i nifer arbennig o ysgoUon bob blwyddyn. Awgryma ymateb yr 
ysgolion nad da o beth yw i blant ymgynefino a chopiau yn unig. Pa mor dda 
bynnag y bont ni aUant gyfleu’r ymwybod a thechneg a chreift sy’n ymhlyg yng 
nghreu’r gwreiddiol, ac ni ilant, wedi eu haml-gynhyrchu, gyfieu’r teimlad personol 
byw sy’n elfen mor hanfodol mewn llwyr werthfawrogiad. 

Dechreuodd un trefnydd arddangosfeydd cylchynnol mewn celfyddyd. 
Rhoddir y samplau fel rheol ar baneli y gelHr eu gosod i fyny mewn amser byr. 
Y mae’r arddangosfeydd hyn nid yn unig yn ennyn diddordeb mewn celfyddyd ond 
hefyd yn cefnogi gwaith gwreiddiol, a chodir y safon, feUy, o flwyddyn i flwyddyn. 
Wedi trefhu arddangosfa bydd cyde i blant ysgolion y cylch ymweled a hi a chafwyd 
bod hyn yn symbyliad arall i waith. 

Rhoddwyd cyfle da i awdurdodau bwrcasu darluniau gan arddangosfeydd o 
Ddarluniau i Ysgolion Cymru. CynhaHwyd y rhain beUach am chwe mlynedd yn 
olynol gan Gymdeithas Addysgu trwy GeHyddyd mewn cydweithrediad a Phwyllgor 
Cymraeg Cyngor y Celfyddydau. Prynwyd nifer o ddarluniau gan awdurdodau 
addysg Ueol Cymru a cbafodd plant ysgol felly y mwynhad o fyw’n feunyddiol yng 

r Arlocswr cynnar mewn datpiru darluniau i Ysgolion yng Nghymru oedd y diweddal Edmund 
D Tones cyn-Btifathto Ysgol Ramadeg Abermaw, ac awdul Caimt Celfyddyd. Awgrymwyd mar 
cy'sylltiad’ John Ruskin ag Abermaw a ddeffrodd ei ddiddordeb gyntaf. Pa Ic bynnag y tatddodd, 
patodd iddo ymweld a Uawet o wledydd Ewtob i astudio gweithiau celfyddyd, i ddychwelyd a 
dropiau hardd i’w hatddangos yn yr ysgol, ac i ddwyn i mewn Hanes Celfyddyd fel nodwedd gyson 
yn y rhaglen waith. Ef6, hefyd, a oedd yn gyfrifol am ddechrau papur ar Hanes Celfyddyd ar 
lefcl yr hen Dystysgrif Ysgol yn Arholiad Bwrdd Canol Cymru (Papur S 4). Yn ystod ugeiniau’r 
ganrif bon cyfrannodd gyftes o ertbyglau ar Bensacmiaeth a Phaentio i Cymm'r Fknt. AU- 
gyhoeddwyd y rhain yn ddiweddarach yn un gyfrol o dan y teid Camre Celfyddyd. 

Yr oedd Edmund D. Jones ar delctau cyfeillgar a Frank Brangwyn a Christopher Williams, 
a chyflwynodd y ddau rai o’u gweithiau i’r ysgol. 
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nghwmni gweithiau gwreiddiol, Ar yr un pryd datblygwyd dull newydd a 
phwysig o na-wddogaeth fr artist cyfoes yng Nghymru. Cynhaliwyd yr arddan- 
gosfeydd hyn mewn cylchoedd mor bell odd! "with ei gilydd S Chasnewydd, 
Caerdydd, Bangor a Wrecsatn. 

Am y pum mlynedd diwethaf trefnwyd arddangosfa genedlaethol o gelfyddyd 
plant o ysgolion Cymru gan y Royal Cambrian Academy yn ei phrif swyddfa, 
Plas Mawr, Conwy (ty EUsabethaidd mewn cyflwr da), Trefnir yr arddangosfa 
yn 61 oed, o ddeg i un mlynedd ar bymtheg, a rhoi tystysgrifau fel cymhellion. 
Gellir cyflwyno darluniau ac arluniadau mewn lliw, neu unlliw gan gyrmwys 
du-a-gwyn. Gallant fod yn ffrwyth dychymyg, yn addurnol, neu"n gwbl bor- 
treadol, ond rhaid iddynt fod yn wreiddiol, nid yn gopiau o ddarluniau eraill nac 
yn ffotograffau neu adgynyrehiadau o unrhyw fath. Ni el Hr derbyn crefftwaith 
ar byn o bryd oblegid anhawster arddangos a chludo. Cynhwysir enghreifftiau 
o bob rhan o Gymru. Dengys yr arddangosfeydd hyn yn eglur iawn y cynnydd a 
wnaed mewn dysgu cclfyddyd yn yr ysgolion. Y mae’n amlwg bod athrawon 
celfyddyd yn ilwyddo i dde&o mwy o adnoddau creadigol y pl^t trwy beidio a 
gorbwysleisio medr technegol. Nodwedd amlwg arall yw amgyfifediad byw y 
plant o ddefnyddiau gweledol bywyd bob dydd. 

Cafodd y dylanwadau hyn eu heffaith hefyd ar yr Eisteddfod Genedlaethol ac 
Eisteddfod Urdd Gobaith Cymru. Un o’r datblygiadau arwyddocaol yw’r 
arddangosfeydd o waith a* *r pwysigrwydd cynyddol a roir arnynt. Gobeithio 
y caiff yr agr^dd hon ar weithgarwch yr Eisteddfodau £wy o sylw o flwyddyn i 
flwyddyn, ac y dawY pethau a arddangosir nid o gylch yr Eisteddfod yn unig ond o 
Gymru gyfan. Caiff blant gyfle hefyd i weld gwaith oedolion yn yr Eisteddfod 
Genedlaethol. Bu gan yr Eisteddfod ei phaffliwn celfyddyd a chrefft ers rhai 
blynyddoedd, a bydd artistiaid a chrefftwyr yn cystadlu bob blwyddyn er mwyn 
arddangos eu gwaith yno. Y mae mwyafrif yr arddangos wyr yn athrawon 
celfyddyd a chrefft sy*n dal i ymarfer a"u dawn. 

Nid anghofiaY Cyngor chwaith y gyfres werthfawr o ddarllediadau dan y teitl 
Edrjch ar Bethau^ sy’n ymwneud a^r egwyddor o batrwm mewn pethau eyfeedin, 
cyfres y gwrandewir arni gan lawer o ysgolion. Weithiau trefnir i’r samplau a 
anfonir o amgylch gan Wasanaeth yr Amgueddfa i Ysgolion gydredeg a’r gwrando. 
Paratowyd cyfres ragorol o bamfHedi iV defnyddio gyda’r darllediadau, a haeddant 
y ganmoliaeth uchaf. Cafwyd ar donfedd Cymru hefyd raglenni gwerthfawr ar 
Vincent Van Gogh, Evan Walters, David Jones ac ar FrwydrauY Artist yn 
gyflfredinol. 

Datblygodd Amgueddfa Genedlaethol Cymru Wasanaeth i Ysgolion mewn 
gwahanol adrannau^ ac y mae celfyddyd yn adran bwysig. Gweithreda^r gwasa- 
naeth mewn dwy ffordd, — trwy gael disgybHon i ymweld a’r amgueddfa a thrwy 
anfon defnyddiau addas i ysgolion. Cynnwys y pethau a ddangosir yn yr 
amgueddfa neu a anfonir i’r ysgolion rai gweithiau gwreiddiol, adgynyrehiadau 
mawr o enghreifftiau o wahanol ysgolion o baentio, lithograffau, enghreifftiau o 
gerflunio, Uestri pridd, gwaith gweu, setiau o ddarluniau wedi eu fifamio, argraff- 
waith ac ysgythru mewn coed, posteri, liythrennu, Uuniau o enghreifftiau da o 
batrymu, ynghyd k fBlmiau strip. 

^ Sylwer hefyd ar y gyfres benigamp Talks to Sixth Form yn enwedig y gyfres ar The 'Language of 
the 'Visual Arts, 

* Gweler Atodiad E am fanylion llawnacb. 
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Y mae*r defnydd a waa*r athio o’r samplau hyUj widi gwfs, yn holl bwysig. 
Fel rheol, ystyrir mai un yw celfyddyd a chtefft, a gwelir yn ami gyda'i glLydd 
waitli a wnaed gan blant yn yr ysgol ac enghreifitiau da o waitb. yn yf un cyfrwng 
gan oedolion. Heblaw bynny, pa mor dda bynnag a fo’r ddaipariaetb mewn 
samplau i’r dosbarth eu gweld a’u trafod, cyf^oldeb hoU-bwysig yr atbro yw 
sicbrau bod y plant yn dal i fwynbau ac ymarfer eu barn feirniadol mewn pertbynas 
a pbopeth a "welantj boed ef ddarlun, cerflun, Uestr pridd, pensaerniaetb yr Heol 
Fawtj cyntedd y sinema leol neu ddodrefn yr ysgol a’r cartref. Yn "wir un o r 
datblygiadan pwysicaf a wnaed mewn dysgu celfyddyd i blant yw’r ffordd o*u cael 
i ymwybod i cbynllunwaith. 

Pan ddawY dydd i gynnwys Adran Bywyd Gwerin yng Ngwasanaeth yr 
Amgueddfa i YsgoHon ac ethol swyddog gwasanaeth ysgol yn yr Amgueddfa 
Werin Gymraeg yn San Ffagan, dylai’r ffordd fod yn agored i astudio r bywyd 
Cymtaeg yn fanwl nid yn unig yn San Ffagan ond befyd yn amgylcbfyd cartref y 
plant. 

Yn wir y mae Ue i gredu os caiff plant gyfle i weld a thrafod pethau cain, ac 
os anogir hwy 1 ymateb yn weledol y bydd llawer obonynt yn gadael ysgol gan 
deimlo xddynt weitbio*n hapus a chreadigol ac yn fwy parod i ddefnyddio r 
cyfleusterau sydd yng Ngbymru i ddatblygu eu diddordeb mewn celfyddyd a 
cbrefft. 

Yng Ngbaerdydd ac Abertawe y mae’r pri£ gasgUadau sefydlog o weithiau 
celfyddyd yng Ngbymru, a cbeir casgbadau eraill yn Aberystwyth a Bangor. 
Heblaw ei chasgUad cyffredinol y mae gan yr Amgueddfa Genedlaethol gymynrodd 
werthfawr Gregynog. Y mae i’r gymynrodd bon bwysigrwydd cydwladol a 
chyrmwys nifer o weitbiau gan baentwyr oY Ysgol Ffrengig. Ceir yn Oriel 
Gregynog yn LlyfrgeU Genedlaethol Cymru gasgliad gwertbfawr o arluniau 
dybrlliw ac eraill o ddiddordeb topograffyddol Cymreig. Yn 1945, ailgychwynwyd 
“ Arddangosfeydd yr Haf” yn Oriel Gregynog, ac yn Oriel Glynn Vivian, yn 
Abertawe, ceir rai o’r gweithiau gorau gan artistiaid Cymreig. Yn Abertawe, 
befyd, y ccdwir Paneli enwog Brangwyn. 

Dibynna Cymru lawer ar yr hyn a ddarperir gan Gyngor y Celfyddydau naill 
ai'n uniongyrchol neu drwy gydweitbio ag awdurdodau eraill. Mewn blynyddoedd 
diweddar, bu chwilio am baentwyr talentog o Gymry a cheisio’u calonogi trwy 
greu marchnad ehangach iV cynbyrchion, yn rban bwysig o waitb y PwyUgor 
Cymreig. Hyn oedd mewn golwg wrth drefnu arddangosfeydd o Ddarlmiau a 
Cherjiuniau Cymraeg Cjfoes yn Amgueddfa Genedlaethol Cymru. Y maent yn 
agored i artistiaid Cymreig ac unrbyw artistiaid eraill sy’n byw neu’n gweithio yng 
Ngbymru. Dewisir dros gant o weithiau gan banel o dri, ac wele’u sylwadau 
diddorol yn y catalog i’r arddangosfa gyntaf: 

‘‘ Wrtb ddewis y darluniau i’r arddangosfa bon gwnaed argraff ddofn arnom 
gan faint ac ansawdd y gweithiau a gyflwynwyd, a daethom i’r casgliad bod y 
safon gyffredinol yn uwcb nag mewn unrbyw arddangosfa agored gan grwp 
arali ym Mhrydain. Gwelir hyn, nid yn gymaint ym medrusrwydd technegol 
yr artist, ag yn ansawdd ei brofiad a’i ddiffnantrwydd. Teimlem befyd fod gan 
Gymni rywbeth arbennig a chynhenid i’w gyfrannu i baentio cyfoes. 
Hwyrach bod y ffaitb mai cymbarol ifanc yw’r gelfyddyd o baentio yng 
Ngbymru yn cyfrif i raddau am hyn, ac i raddau yr binsawdd diwylliannol 
arbennig y mae’r artist yng Ngbymru yn byw ynddo. Mewn llawer o’r 
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darluniau mynegir teimlad o gariad a thnigaredd tuag at y ddynoliaeth ac 
ymwybod I’r berthynas rhwng meibion a merched a natur, adeiladau a bywyd 
pob dydd yng Nghymru. Y mae’r gofal hwn am yr amgylchfyd yn argoeli’n 
dda am ddyfodol Ysgol Gymraeg o Ddarluaio.” 

Pwrcaswyd deg darlun o’r arddangosfa gyntaf i Gasgliad Cymreig Cyngor y 
Celfyddydau. Ymhlith y prynwyt eraill yr oedd y Gorfibraeth Ddarlledu 
Brydeinig a Chymdeithas Celfyddyd Gyfoes Cymru. O’r arddangosfa fawr 
dewisvyd deg darlun ar hugain at arddangosfa ar gyfer neuaddau ac orielau'Uai. 
Bu hon ar fynych daith trwy Brydain Fawr i gyd. 

Yn I954 j gyda chydweithrediad orielau celfyddyd, amgueddfeydd, cymdeithasau 
celfyddyd, canolfannau cymdeithasol a cholegau hyfforddi, cyfLwynodd y Pwyllgor 
Cymraeg saith arddangosfa ar hugain mewn tri chanolfan a deugain ledled Cymru. 

Hebiaw’r gwaith cyson o nawddogi arddangosfeydd cynorthwya’r Pwyllgor 
Cymreig artistiaid ar hyd a lied y wlad trwy gylchlythyru gwybodaeth am arddan- 
gosfeydd a helpu paentwyr a cherflunwyr ar fater cludoV gweithiau. Bu*r 
cyfleusterau i arddangos ynghyd a*r cymorth a nodwyd yn gyfrwng i beti i 
artistiaid Cymreig deimlo’u bod yn perthyn i gymdeithas ac i gynhyddu’n fawr y 
pwysigrwydd a roir i’r celfyddydau gweledol yng Nghymru. 

Mewn cydweithrediad ^ Chyngor y Celfyddydau trefnir i yrru Ffilmiau Celfyddyd 
ar daith yn y gwanwyn a’r hydref yng Ngogledd a De Cymru. Hawdd gweld 
oddi wrth ddiddordeb byw y bobl ieuainc sy’n ffurfio corff y gynuUeidfa fod y ffilm 
gelfyddyd beUach yn gyfrwng gwerthfawr i ennyn ddidordeb yn y celfyddydau 
gweledol. Ymhlith y ffilmiau a wnaeth argraff arbennig ar gynuUeidfaoedd 
Cymreig yr oedd Images Medievals^ Ernest 'Barlach a Henry Moore. Ffrwyth y teithiau 
hyn yw bod Uawer o gymdeithasau ac ysgolion yng Nghymru bellach yn trefhu eu 
rhaglenni ffilmi au celfyddyd eu hunain a hyderir y ceir mwy o ffilmiau yn y dyfodol 
yn ymwneud yn arbennig i’r celfyddydau gweledol yng Nghymru. 

Ers llawer blwyddyn bu Cyngor Gwasanaeth Cymdeithasol Cymru a Mynwy 
gyda chydweithrediad Swyddfa Gymreig Cyngor y Celfyddydau yn anfon ar daith 
gyfres o adgynyrchiadau mawr mewn Hiw o ddarluniau’r meistd a bu’r rhain yn 
addurno muriau canolfannau cymdeithasol mewn llawer rhan o Gymru. 

Heblaw hyn, trefna’r Cyngor o bryd i’w gilydd arddangosfeydd o waith gan 
artistiaid lleol ar batrwm sir. Mewn un sir wledig, er enghraiffi, dangoswyd rhyw 
ddau gant o ddarluniau gwreiddiol yn y modd hwn mewn pedair blynedd. 

Mae’r printiau penigamp a gyhoeddir gan UNESCO hwythau yn haeddu sylw. 
Rhoes UNESCO erioed sylw mawr i werth y celfyddydau mewn addysg ac er 
hyrwyddo deaUtwriaeth gydwladol. Y mae addysg trwy’r celfyddydau a’u Ue 
yng nghwrs gwaith yr ysgol yn bynciau yr ymdrinir a hwy gan ganolfan hysbys- 
rwydd sy’n cynorthwyo ac yn nawddogi cyfnewid gwaith plant o wahanol wledydd. 

Da y g't^r y Cyngor am y cyfleusterau a ddarperir gan lyfrgelloedd i efrydwyr 
celfyddyd ac eraill ymhob cangen o gelfyddyd a chrefft. Trefnir ymweliadau o 
ysgolion a cheir arddangosfeydd mynych o waith mewn rhyw gangen neu’i 
gilydd o’r celfyddydau gweledol a’r creffiau. 

Cynorthwya Bwrdd y Diwydiannau Gwledig yn anuniongyrchol trwy drefnu 
arddangosfeydd o’r crefftau gwledig gyda’r crefiiwyr wrth eu gwaith. Os daw 
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cais oddi wrth gyfarwyddwr addysg neu brif athro trefbir cyfleusterau i ymwcld 
a gweithdai creStwyr, i gael sgyrsiau ar ddiwydiannau gwledig, i fynd yng 
nghwmni xm cyfarwydd o gwmpas arddangosfeydd a drefnir gan y Bwrdd ac i 
gynnal cystadleuthau mewn crefftwaith. Trefnwyd cystadleuaeth mewn gwneud 
Uestri pddd yn 1954. 

Wrth fwrw golwg ar y cyfleusterau yng Nghymru, gwnaed argraff ddofn ar y 
Cyngor gan y tetmlad cynyddol o gyfrifoldeb a ddangosk gan gyrfF cyhoeddus 
wrth ddatblygu’r celfyddydau gweledol. Teimla’r Cyngor y gailai’r cyrff 
cyhoeddus hyn wneud gwasanaeth rhagorach eto trwy brynu gweithiau celfyddyd 
o bob math ar gyfer arddangosfa sefydlog ik bobl a gynrychiolir ganddynt. 



PENNOD VI 
DIWEDDGLO 

Gyda’r adroddiad hwn ar gelfyddyd a chreift dawk Cyngor i ben i’i ymchwil i 
le’r Celfyddydau yn Ysgolion Cymru a dymuna achub y cyfle i wneud ychydig o 
sylwadau cyffiredinol ar yr hoH faes gan gyfeirio nid yn unig at yr adroddiad presen- 
nol ond hefyd at y ddau adroddiad arall sydd eisoes wedi eu cyflwyno a’u 
cyhoeddi.^ 

Nid oes amheuaeth ynglyn i gwerth addysgol y celfyddydau. Y mae’r Cyngor 
yn argyhoeddedig nad er mwyn Ueddfu tipyn ar ddiflastod neu ddisgyblaeth lem 
addysg lyfr y dylid meithrin cerddoriaeth a’r ddrama, celfyddyd a chrefft. I’r 
gwrthwyneb, y maek gweithgareddau hyn yn clfennau hanfodol mewn unrh3rw 
gwrs addysg llawn, effeithiol a digonol. Y mae pob un o’r rhain, yn ei ffordd 
arbennig ei bun, trwy ddeffro’r dychymyg, cefnogi gweithgarwch pwrpasol a 
chyf&oi doniau creadigoi cudd, yn galluogi plant a phobl ieuainc i ddatblygu 
diddordeb byw yn y byd o’u cwmpas a pharodrwydd i dderbyn pob her ok eiddo. 
Tybir weithiau mai’n unig ar draul tasgau mwy undonog, megis ceisio meistroli 
darllen ac ysgnfennu a rhifyddeg, ac mewn cyfnod diweddarach ar draul astudio’n 
drefnus y pynciau mwy academaidd y dysgir y celfyddydau mewn ysgol — ^mai 
addum hyfryd ywk celfyddydau, gwastraff amser hyd yn oed. Yn sicr nid dyna 
fam y Cyngor. 

Nid yn unig y mae ik celfyddydau eu gwerth cynhenid i gyfoethogi personoliaeth 
plentyn, ond y maent yn gymorth pendant i hyrwyddok gwersi mwy fliirfiol y 
mae’n rhaid eu dysgu mewn unrhyw ysgol. Yr hyn sy’n llwyr gyfiawnhauk 
lie cynyddol a roir ik pynciau hyn ymhob math o ysgol 3rwk ffordd y datblygir 
hoU bersonoliaeth plant wrth ymwneud ak celfyddydau ak cyfle a ddaw iddynt i 
ennill rhyw radd o feistrolaeth ar bob math o dechnegau ac i ymwybod yn raddol 
a lie disgyblaeth a threfn a gwaith caled wrth geisio hunan-fynegiant llawn. 
Cynnwys pob adroddiad sylwadau manwl ar y math o waith ak safonau a ddisgwylir 
yn gyffredin yn 61 oed y plant ac mewn gwahanol fathau o ysgolion. Ond y mae’n 
werth ailadrodd ac ail-bwysleisio bod y gwaith a amlineUir yn yr adroddiadau hyn 
o fewn cyrraedd pob plentyn. Yn y celfyddydau rhagor y mwyafrif ok campau 
bernir yn ami maik rhai naturiol ddawnus ynddynt yn unig a gaiff fudd o’u meithrin. 

^ Cerddoriaeth yn Ysgolion Cymru. Gwasg Ei Mawrhydi, 1953, a Y Ddrama yn Ysgolion Cymru. 
Gwasg Ei Mawrhydi, 1954. 
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Ond dengys swm enfawr y dystiolaeth a loed i’r Cyngoi mor ddwfn jw apel y 
gweithgaieddau hyn at bob plentyiij pan fo’r athro^n eu cyflwyno a’u hyrwyddo ar 
y Uinellau ciAvir. Nid bawl yr ychydig dawnus yn unig yw^r celfyddydau yn yr 
ysgol ond bawl pob plentyn. Cyniiwysii y pynciau hyn yn y cwrs gwaith er 
m'wyn rhoi addysg gytbwys i bawb. Ychydig o’r plant a ddaw’n artistiaid-wrth- 
eu-proifes mewn cerddoriaeth neuY ddrama neu haentio neuY creStau, ond yr 
ydys yn gobeithio y galluogir Uawer o bobl ieuainc i fwynhau cerddoriaeth am eu 
bod hwy eu hunain yn medru canu llais neu ar offeryn; i werthfawrogiY 
ddratna yn ei hamryfal agweddau am eu bod h'wy rredi ymwneud a gweithgareddau 
dramatig; i symud yn osgeiddig a Uefaru’n rhwydd ac yn hyderus am eu bod hwy 
wedi eu dysgu i sylweddoli gwerth ymarweddiad a Uefaru da; i edrych ar 
ddarlumau yn ddeallus a chyda mwynhad am eu bod hwy eu hunain wedi eu 
hannog i roi cynnig ar baentio; i adnobod a gwerthfawrogi pethau a wnaed ac a 
gynlluniwyd yn dda am eu bod hwy eu hunain yn brofiadol o’r Uawenydd aY 
boddhad a ddaw o lunio pethau a*u dwylo. Dyma fanteision amlwg i bob mab a 
merch, a da gan y Cyngor dystio i*r gwaith campus a wneir mewn Uawer ysgol 
i baratoi plant ar gyfer bywyd llawn a defnyddiol. Dibynna Uawer, wrth gwrs, ar le 
a darpariaethau addas, materion yr ymdrinir 4 hwy yn bur fanwl yn yr adroddiadau. 
Dibynna mwy fyth ar yr athrawon, a gesyd y Cyngor y pwys pennaf ar eu 
hyfForddiant. Peth naturiol ac efaUai anochel oedd i’r Cyngor yn ei ymchwil 
ddod i gysyUtiad a’r athrawon mwyaf Uwyddiannus a brwdfrydig, ond teimlwn 
mai ychydig iawn yng ngwaith yr ysgoUon gorau sydd aUan o gyrraedd pob ysgol 
Ue bo’r ewyUys briodol. 

Cyfrwng hunan-fynegiant yw’r cetfyddydau, ac ni ddylai eu Uawn ddatblygu 
rwystro mewn unrhyw fodd rwyddineb mynegiant mewn geiriau eithr yn hytrach 
ei hyrwyddo. Teimla’r Cyngor yn sicr mai’r ysgolion sy’n rhoi’r sylw priodol i 
gerddoriaeth a’r ddrama a chelfyddyd a chrefft yw’r rhai sy’n rhoi hefyd i’w plant 
rwyddineb a hyder yn eu gafael ar iaith. Y mae hyn yr un mor wir am y Gymraeg 
i't Saesneg neu unrhyw iaith araU, a theimla’r Cyngor, yn naturiol, ddiddordeb 
arbermig yn y berthynas bon fel y mae a fynno hi a’r Gymraeg. Ceir yn y trad- 
dodiad Cymreig mewn amrywiol gelfyddydau, gefhdir diddorol, a chefndir hanfodol 
yng Nghymxu Gymraeg, y gaU athrawon dynnu ysbrydiaeth ohono. Ond rhaid 
caei digon o ddefnyddiau megis Uyfrau a Uyfrau canu a chasgliadau o ddramau a 
stripiau-£film a darluniau i egluro a chyfoethogi gwybodaeth o’r cyfryw gefndir. 
Ym mhob adroddiad bu rhaid i’r Cyngor bwysleisio’r angen parhaol hwn yr 
ymdrinir ag ef yn fanwl yn rhai o’r atocHadau. Y mae’r cjSenwad cynyddol o 
gyfryngau medrus a dyfeisgar anferth ac amrywiol-odiaefh. mewn cynorthwyon 
addysgol sydd yn awr o fewn cyrraedd ysgolion yn bennaf yn Saesneg ac ni all 
unrhyw G3rmro ymfodloni ar bcthau fel y maent. Fel y nodk yn yr adroddiadau, 
y mae’r feddyginiaeth nid yn unig yn nwylo’r athrawon sy’n gweithio, lawer 
ohonynt, yn odidog ddyfal dan anawsteraumawr, ondhefyd ynnwylo’r awdurdodau 
addysg a phawb y mac diogelu’r diwylUant Gymraeg yn agos at eu c^on. 
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APPENDIX I 

A Note on the Artistic Tradition in Wales 
ATODIAD I 

Nodyn at y Traddodiad Artistig yng Nghymru 

La Tene or Late Celtic Art, compounded of Central European, Greek and oriental 
influ ences^ developed insular characteristics after its establishment in Britain in 
the third century B.C. Its primary expression was decorated metal work, often 
enamelled in bright colours, based on curvihnear design of ingenious intricacy, 
great vigour and bold fantasy, particularly in the treatment of animal forms. 
Among the notable examples found in Wales are the brom:e handle of the Traws- 
fynydd tankard, which has been described as one of the most beautiful things in 
Celtic Art, the bronze crescentic plaque from Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey, the shield 
plate from Moel Hiraddug, and the fantastic ox-heads on the iron fire dog from 
Capel Garmon. Features reminiscent of this brilliant pre-histodc culture survived 
into historic times. 

In the ninth, tenth and early eleventh centuries Wales produced beautifully 
sculptured crosses in stone, showing some of the finest elements in Celtic design. 
Some of these elements persist well into medieval times and suggest that there 
must have been a continiiing native tradition in stone carving and sepulchral slabs. 
An interesting example of the latter is the stone effigy carved on the coffin lid of 
Princess Joan, wife of Llywelyn ah lorwerth. It is described in the Inventory of 
Ancient Monuments for Anglesey as “ the earliest example in the county of what 
may be termed the North Wales School of memorial sculpture which produced 
many grave-slabs and effigies, especially in the fourteenth century. * The designs 
used ard not dissimilar to those found on earlier crosses in Wales. Similar stone 
carving and sepulchral slabs were found among discoveries made on the Friars 
Estate, Bangor, in 1900. They include stones ornamented with floriated crosses 
and dragonesque beasts. 

The tombs of Brecon Cathedral have a remarkable number of stone slabs of 
great interest and beauty, bearing crosses of various kinds carved in high relief. 
They also show excellence of workmanship and originality of design, of which 
the floriated cross is a distinctive feature. These characteristics continue into 
the eighteenth century. The influence of the designers extended to the surround- 
ing parishes as in nearly every country church in the neighbourhood stones of 
this type may be found. 

Some of the cross-slabs in the churchyard have implements of trade carved on 
them; one er two a Welsh medieval battle-axe, while a rasp and horseshoe are 
carved on a stone above a fourteenth century farrier. Against the west wall of 
the north aisle of the nave may be seen a slab with a mason’s trowel, a tile and nail 
hammer. 

Church architecture, too, has a place in the history of art in Wales. Building 
in stone was introduced by the Normans and was at first done by foreign masons, 
but as time went on Welsh masons were employed on certain cathedrals and abbeys 
and developed characteristics of their own. 
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The oldest example of monumental stone building in Wales is Bangor Cathedral 
which seems to have been rebuilt after the fire by Welsh masons. The earliest 
large church which can be attributed to Welsh craftsmen is at Basingwerk. It 
was started by the Normans hut was in the hands of the Princes of Gwynedd 
between 1146 and 1246, and it was at some time in that period, probably about 
1200, that the ’church and chapter house were built. The style is plain but im- 
pressive, and there can be no reasonable doubt that it was the work of Welsh 
craftsmen. The plain triplet of lancets above the west doorway of Aberconwy 
are not unlike those in the south transept at Basingwerk, and here again it may be 
assumed that Welsh craftsmen were at work. It would seem, therefore, from an 
examination of twelfth century building in Gwynedd “ that a school of Welsh 
craftsmanship was set up in the early years of the twelfth century, almost certainly 
taking its origin from the masons’ yards at Bangor, its first teachers being Chester 
craftsmen brought by Hugh Lupus to build a cathedral for his protege, Bishop 
Herve.^ The work of Welsh masons has been observed, too, at Valle Crucis 
Abbey, St. Asaph’s Cathedral, at Llanthony Priory and at Brecon Priory Church. 

E:^lorations at the monasteries of Valle Crucis, Strata Florida and Strata 
Marcella have revealed that there was a distinct Welsh variety of sculpture in stone 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Early fonts, discovered in Anglesey, also show carving with ornament founded 
on pre-Norman design and characterised by interlaced work, spiral, ring and dot, 
and chequer ornaments. 

The beUs in some of the Celtic churches in Wales have marked characteristics 
of their own. Six bells have survived from the fifth century, small handbells, 
quadrangular in shape with a loop or handle at the top. The only Welsh bell with 
an ornamented handle is St. Gwynhoedl’s. The design is zoomorphic with the 
head of a beast, treated in an abstract manner characteristic of Celtic Art, at each 
end of the long loop-handle where it joins tiie body. About sixty similar bells 
exist in Ireland. An early bronze hanging-bell was discovered at Cerrig-y-Druidion 
in 1926. 

In woodcarving, Celtic designs are found in the great series of roodscreens and 
lofts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These reveal a Welsh tradition of 
great beauty and complexity. They borrowed little in design from over the border 
and there were a number of distinctive schools and centres. The intertwining of 
vine tendrils suggests a Celtic origin of interlacing and basket work, while the 
motif of mythical beasts also appears. The screen of Llanegryn is a fine example 
of the Welsh carver’s latest work, whose trend was ever towards the more abstract 
forms in design, which used nature no longer as a model but as an inspiration. 

Other artistic forms of woodcraft in the fifteenth century were heraldic wood- 
carving and misereres. The Hoda emm Tewdwr cabinet at Derwydd House, described 
as an “interesting and perhaps the earliest example of. Welsh heraldic carving, 
c. 1416 is well worthy of note. It consists of four panels with four coats of 
arms. The misereres show their designers to have been men of taste and some 
education. Many of the carvings are of special interest because they illustrate 
the manners and customs of the time. 



^ Arch, Camb., 1936, p. jo. 

^ Arch. Camb., 1893, pp. 156-7. 
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Domestic architecture also reveals the artistic impulse and reflects a natural 
taste for what is fitting, pleasurable and beautiful. This natural taste is revealed 
in many old manor houses, farm houses, and cottages. There is generally, either 
about the shape of the window or about the casement or the way of disposing the 
^lass and the lead or the wood, something to attract. Doors, too, generally had 
finely wrought handles, made deftly and honestly by village craftsmen. 

Nonconformist chapels are not generally considered to possess great architec- 
tural interest, but the few examples that survive from the seventeenth century, 
notably Maesyronnen and Blaenconin, have the attributes of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the period. Many of the country chapels, even at a later period, possess 
distinctive local characteristics such as simplicity of style and suitability of materials 
well in keeping with their environment. John Piper has illustrated some of these 
in John Betjeman’s interesting study of Nonconformist chapels, in Firsf and l-.ast 
Loves. 

It has been suggested that the Welsh feeling for local stone is even more happily 
•expressed in the country’s bridges than in its homesteads. The most famous 
bridge in South Wales is the one at Pontypridd constructed by William Edwards 
in 175 5 . A special feature of the design is the arrangement of three round apertures 
on each side to lessen the inward and upward thrust of the masonry. 

In most of the old Welsh houses there is usually a collection of really fine fire- 
irons, which can display much real art and honesty of design and workmanship. 

Many a mansion in Wales has magnificent wrought-iron gates, for which the 
Welsh smiths were once famous. They based their designs mainly on nature, 
and on patterns found in the stone and wood-work of the period. One of the 
most interesting examples is the choir-rail of Wrexham Parish Church, which dates 
from about 1700. Most authorities attribute it to Huw Dafydd of Y Groes Foel, 
Bersham, near Wrexham, who died in 1702. His sons Robert and John Davies 
were among the foremost craftsmen in Europe. Examples of their work can 
be seen at Chirk Castie, Denbighshire, Malpas in Cheshire and Erddig Park, 
Wrexham. 

Although the cwpbjvrdd tridarn^ the dresser, the settle, the arm-chair, the table 
and the eight-day clock were not pretentious, they were artistic and had character. 
They were shapely and durable, of soHd well-seasoned oak with good proportions, 
often with carved initials or a date. The long-cased clock, made by local craftsmen, 
generally of oak, was usually an important article of furniture. In the eighteenth 
•century, simple inlay was a popular form of decoration, while in the Pontypool 
area some clock-makers became well known for their lacquer work. 

Embroidery has a long history in Wales. Although no ancient Welsh em- 
broideries are extant, and very few of even late medieval embroidered vestments 
have survived, there are ponstant references to them in Welsh poetry and prose. 
An interesting example still surviving is the ancient cope belonging to St. Martin’s 
Church, Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. Welsh specimens of sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century work arc also extremely rare as preservation was difficult, 
but references in literature, especially from the fourteenth to the late seventeenth 
■century, indicate a general familiarity with rich materials. The chief articles 
embroidered were screens, bed-linen, cushions, and hangings, head-dresses, belts, 
girdles, ruffs, collars and doublets; these lent ffiemselves to elaborate decoration. 
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Many small objects, such as work-boxes, caskets, book-covers and mirrors, were 
also decorated with needlework. From the seventeenth to the close of the nine- 
teenth century, one of the most popular forms of embroidery was the sampler, 
but, strangely enough, the inscriptions are usually in English, probably because 
sampler working was one of the many means adopted to make children familiar 
with the English language. Weaving was also widely practised. The Household 
Book of the Bishop of Hereford (1289-90) contains an interesting reference to 
four pieces of Keyneth^ “ one for the use of His Grace Kejneth was a kind of 
Welsh home-spun cloth used by the bishop and his chapter. This tradition of 
woollen manufacture has remained unbroken up to the present day.^ 

Small potteries have served local needs for centuries, but towards the end of the 
eighteenth century highly artistic forms were introduced at Swansea and Nantgarw. 
Dillmyn^s Etruscan Ware, made at Swansea from clay dug on the Penllergaer estate, 
has won considerable renown. The clay when fired was of a fine, red colour, 
on which transfers in black outline were printed and the background filled with 
black enamel. Nantgarw porcelain has for some years been generally acclaimed 
not unfit to rank beside the famous pate tendre of Sevres. 

Artistic printing has also been practised in Wales. The Welsh private printing 
presses were few but famous. The best known are the Hafod and Gregynog 
Presses. The Hafod Press was established by Thomas Johnes about 1803 at 
Hafod, near Devil’s Bridge. It ceased publishing after seven years of splendid 
activity, and among a number of important works printed during that time were 
the Chronicles of Monstrelef and Froissart, translated by Johnes and issued in eight 
volumes quarto. 

One of the most interesting books printed by Johnes is the catalogue of his 
library. This catalogue is now at the National Library of Wales. A section of the 
Hafod CoEection — the BibUotheca Alchomiana — ^forms part of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. 

The Gregynog Press and Bindery was established in recent times by the Misses 
Gwendoline and Margaret Davies as part of a scheme for the improvement of 
art and crafts in Wales. The volumes are excellent examples of what may be 
achieved by careful attention to the details of bookcrafts. A selection of the books 
printed at this press is always on view at the National Library of Wales. 

It will appear from this brief account, which does not pretend to be exhaustive 
and which does not cover the rural crafts, that the Arts in Wales have persisted in 
greater variety and vigour than is generally believed. 
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APPENDIX II 
The Museum Schools Service 
ATODIAD II 

Gwasanaeth yr Amgueddfa i Ysgolion 

The Museum Schools Service is administered by the National Museum of Wales 
and the local education authorities. It was established officially in 1949 with the 
appointment of Officers in Geology and Archaeology and is designed to cover 
the whole of Wales. At present, the service is confined to secondary schools, 
and its purpose is not to provide material which should form part of the permanent 
equipment of a school but to supplement the more usual aids. The service is 
designed to function in two ways. Facilities are provided within the building ; 
large parties are given short introductory talks before visiting galleries, smaUer 
parties are taken within the galleries, and classes from local schools are received 
for a series of lessons on pre-arranged subjects. 

Alternatively, there is a circulation scheme. The basis of this is a belief that 
enjoyment and understanding of art wiU grow most naturally when the child is 
given an opportunity of exercising his own visual judgment about beautiful things 
in his own school environment. Such a service is particularly valuable in areas 
where good museums are few and visits to them and similar places of interest are 
limited. 

Facilities at present provide for the circulation of the following types of exhibits : 

(a) Pictures — original and reproductions. 

{b) Examples of fine art (other than pictures), sound craftsmanship and applied 
art. 

(c) Specially planned cases focusing attention on some particular aspect of 
design, e.g. colour, proportion, material or shape. 

(d) Exhibits demonstrating the technique of various crafts. 

(e) Small, mounted, coloured reproductions, coveting the history of British 
Architecture and European Painting. 

(/) Examples of Welsh Crafts. 

Schools are provided with cards on which they are invited to apply for materials. 
Applications are usually invited twice a term, and exhibits are allocated by the 
school service officers and distributed by van. 

The loan service has certain advantages over class visits in that, when exhibits 
are brought into the pupil’s normal environment, there is less distraction by the 
isolation of a single specimen or a small group of exhibits, and at the same time a 
greater opportunity is offered for the examination of the material. 

On the other hand, it is oidy through excursions outside the classroom that 
pupils can examine objects which, by reasons of their size, situation or rarity, 
cannot be included in a loan collection. Within the museum itself experiments 
are now constantly being carried out with demonstrations and quiz techniques 
which send pupils searching the galleries for particular aspects of painting, while 
it is hoped in future to link up lessons in appreciation with practical work carried 
out on the premises. If facilities can be made available, activities of this kind 
may well include modelling and carving as well as painting and drawing. 
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Where a loan service is operated by a public museum, as it is in Wales, the 
advantage of both kinds of facilities can be combined, and, when possible, loans 
of material should be followed up by visits to the National Museum, the Folk 
Museum, the art galleries or to local sites of historical and archaeological interest. 

An art catalogue was first issued in 195 a and an enlarged edition a year later. 
The selection of material for the catalogues was influenced by two main factors — 
the availability of the material and the time necessary to prepare it. For cataloguing 
purposes, a distinction has sometimes been made between the fine and the applied 
arts, but it is no part of the scheme to create or to emphasise such a distinction. 
Some of the simpler exhibits should help pupils to feel that the works they them- 
selves create have a real connection with the pictures and objects displayed in the 
museum. 

The best and most generally adopted method of using museum material is to 
display it at the appropriate moment during the lesson so that it becomes a focal 
point for the attention of the class. These exhibits are often subsequently left on 
display so that they can be examined at leisure. Material like framed pictures is 
displayed for longer periods. 

Exhibits offer considerable opportunities for integration with other aspects of 
the work. The immense value of reproductions of paintings by the masters is 
rarely fully appreciated as a fund of convincing material for illustrating many 
subjects in addition to art — religious instmction for instance, or music, history, 
science and literature. 

Schools which participate are regarded as partners in the service. They are 
encouraged to contribute to its development by making their works known and 
by m a k ing suggestions. It is significant that the exhibits have stimulated some 
pupils to collect their own and have prompted others, who Hve near Cardiff, to 
visit the museum of their own accord. 

The museum has undoubtedly been brought into closer touch with the schools 
of Wales, and has enriched their life and work in a unique way. The schools, too, 
in their turn contributed specimens to the museum’s geological and archaeological 
collections: the most remarkable example is perhaps the way in which pupils of a 
rural secondary school have reported over two hundred items of archaeological 
interest, many of them of considerable significance. 
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APPENDIX III 
Development in Painting and Drawing 

ATODIAD III 

Datblygiad mewn Paentio ac Arlunio 

A child’s progress in drawing and painting is no less orderly than in any other of 
his maturing activities. The skills of drawing and painting, until they are modified 
by instruction and example, proceed step by step from the meaningless scribbles 
of the two-year old to the symbols used by the primary school chUd. 

To quote a comparable example — a baby first holds up his head before he sits 
up; he sits up before he stands, and he stands before he walks; and each stage is 
accomplished before proceeding to the next, with no stage omitted. There is, 
too, an average age at which each stage is reached and in normal children this is 
remarkably constant; but perhaps more striking than this is that the pattern and 
sequence of progress is invariable. The same orderly process can be observed 
in the realm of drawing and painting : from the first attempt at drawing the human 
figure with its dominant head and lack of proportion, through the phase of using 
symbols freely, to the gradual appreciation of the relationship between objects in 
space, and so, finally, to a grasp of perspective and naturalistic representation. 
Though individual children may vary in the pace at which they progress through 
these phases, no phase is entirely omitted, and the average age at which they reach 
each stage of accomplishment remains remarkably constant, just as it does in their 
development of other disciplines, such as reading, writing or singing. 

It is important for teachers to recognise and apply these facts in their examination 
and interpretation of the drawings and paintings of children; without such under- 
standing the teacher will not be able to foster in the right way, or as fuUy as possible, 
the natural instinct of the child to express himself and his personality through his 
exploration of the possibilities of pencil and brush. 

At eighteen months, an infant will grasp a pencil and mark the paper in a 
disorderly scribble with no associated meaning, but he can imitate. He prefers 
to draw with plenty of room and space and his lines often go outside the bounds of 
his paper. With a brush he may use either hand, or even both at times, and he 
tends to use only one colour. His drawings or paintings are seldom recognisable, 
but he now starts to name them and the language of drawing is beginning to 
develop. 

By the time he reaches the infant school he has acquired certain natural skills. 
He holds his brush in the adult way, he can draw simple designs and is hegirming 
to enjoy the use of colour. If painting is to be a creative art, then premature 
attempts at formal instruction will stifle it. The child should be allowed to 
experiment in complete freedom of form and colour with no effort made to develop 
the naturalistic approach. At the age of four or five the child’s imagination is 
ahead of his powers of observation; the teacher’s task is to give the imagination 
every eiicouragement, for powers of observation are not yet ripe for development. 
The aim of the teacher should therefore be to provide the materials and oppor- 
tunities and to take a line of helpful and stimulating encouragement without 
criticism or ridicule. 
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A child of five has no sense of space relationship and the details most important 
to him are drawn largest, as, for example, the head, mouth and eyes of the human 
figure. Details axe absent or inaccurate and the arms come off the head, usually 
at right angles with a variable number of fingers. Ears may be absent and the 
shape of the head square or circular. The face is nearly always full and drawing 
in profile is seldom achieved before the age of seven. A child may draw not only 
what he can see but also what he knows to be there, thus a profile when achieved 
may show two eyes or a horseman astride shows two legs. To portray a figure 
from behind is seldom done before the age of eight years and shadows are indicated 
even later. Feet are commonly shown horizontally, even in profile. 

At four to sis years old there is little sense of perspective or recession. Figures 
are represented in space and a child is not, at first, concerned to place them on the 
ground. Human beings tend to be at right angles to their base, thus people 
climbing a hill will stick out at perilous angles. Perspective seldom comes before 
the age of eight or nine and then is first shown in objects rather than people, as, 
for example, a house. The original house is box-shaped: the windows are 
usually placed at the edges and this is changed only when the child is about six. 

A child’s first subjects are those with which he is most familiar, and the first 
man he portrays is not unnaturally his father and the first woman his mother. 
Dogs and horses are the first animals to appear and, later, birds usually in large 
numbers. The mother is the common central figure with a dominant head, and 
later the family theme emerges with “ my brother ” or “ my dog At about the 
age of six the figures begin to show movement, such as pushing a pram or playing 
in the park, and the influence of the outside world comes in with cars, engines or 
space ships, with sky and tree backgrounds. 

By the age of six to seven, drawings become more meaningful and the cars race, 
the ships sink and the aeroplanes crash. The heads of the bodies are no longer so 
dominant, and figures are often clothed in pattern textures, and there is abundant 
evidence of a growing manipulative skill. Themes and patterns tend to be repeated 
and the child takes far more pains and time over his paintings. 

After the age of seven, magic and adventure themes increase: fairies and elves, 
sea divers, cowboys and even scenes of murder; and with them an added sense of 
action and movement. Religious themes abound at Christmas time and daily 
events are portrayed, and “ every picture tells a story 

An interesting phase of development is the child’s use of symbols which must 
be recognised if the teacher is to appreciate his work and what he is trying to 
convey. He begins to use recognisable symbols at about five to six years old, 
and eventually develops set patterns to express experiences and objects and enjoys 
repeating them. Realistic representation is unimportant and he creates his own 
of symbols. “ The child’s limited powers of manipulation force a 
simplification of statement just as the child’s speech is controlled by a limited 
vocabulary.”^ Trees, flowers, the box house, animals and human faces ate all 
symbolised and the pattern may remain for some years; in fact, many adults who 
are poor executants still use the symbols of their early days. 

^ The Teaching of Art in Schools — ^Evelyn Gibbs. 
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Children love colour and use it freely with little relation to observed objects. 
They delight in painting colour across paper; their first choice is for the primary 
■colours with red the common favourite and then yellow. The fun of mixing 
colours comes later, often producing startling results. The sun may be green 
or a face blue or an elephant purple, for grey is far too dull a colour for such an 
exotic animal. Naturalistic colouring follows later, and colour seems a particularly 
effective medium with which to express emotions. 

What has been written more especially about drawing and painting is equally 
true about the other crafts. There is not the same clear evidence to present 
because this has not been studied so extensively, but the same principles of develop- 
ment hold good in the stages by which the child achieves skill in the manipulative 
arts. 

As the child grows older and his accomplishments become more complex, it 
becomes more difficult to analyse into separate sections the stages of his progress; 
but the same orderly sequence of developing skills obtains, though the rate of 
progress differs more widely in each individual child. 

Enough has perhaps been written for the teacher to realise that if he is to give his 
pupil the right sort of encouragement to develop this innate sense of creative art, 
he must understand and appreciate not only what the child is trying to do but 
also the stages of development in his capacity for doing it that govern the child’s 
growing accomplishment. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Some Art ExHbitions arranged in recent years 
ATODIAD IV 

Rhai o r Arddangosfeydd Celfyddyd a drefnwyd mewn blynyddoedd 

diweddar 

{a) Organised hy the Welsh Committee of the Arts Council 

1951 



Festival Exhibition of Contemporary 
Welsh Painting 

Festival Exhibition of Contemporary 
Welsh Painting 

195a 

Pictures for Welsh Schools 
Contemporary Painting in Wales 

Contemporary Painting in Wales 

The Enjoyment of Life 
The Art of Landscape 
Tone and Texture 
Tone and Texture 

1953 

Pictures for Welsh Schools 

Etchings and Engravings from the 
Arts Council’s Collection 
Looking at Pictures 
Development of Modern French 
Painting, II 
Tone and Texture 
Christian Art 

Development of Modern French 
Painting, I 
Enjoyment of Life 

■ 1954 

Thirty Welsh Paintings of Today, II 

Contemporary British Lithographs (2) 
Reproductions of Portraits 
Thirty English Colour Prints 
Toulouse Lautrec Reproductions 

82 



Pembroke Dock, The Grammar 
School 

Bangor, University College of North 
Wales 

Haverfordwest, Tasker’s High School 
Pembroke Dock, The Grammar 
School 

Cardiif, The City of Cardiff Training 
College 

Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Aberystwyth, University of Wales 

Bangor, University College of North 
Wales 

Swansea, University Arts Club 

Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 

Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
Barry, Glamorgan Training College 

Caerleon, Monmouthshire Training 
CoUege 

Bangor, University College of North 
Wales 

Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
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1954 — continued 
Art of Landscape 
Thirty Welsh Paintings of Today 

1955 

Cezanne Reproductions 

Reproductions of Portraits 
Etchings and Engravings from the 
Arts Council’s Collection 
Van Gogh Reproductions 
Toulouse Lautrec Reproductions 
Van Gogh Reproductions 
Arts Council Collection of Drawings 



Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
Wrexham, Denbighshire Technical 
College 

Cardiff, Qty of Cardiff Training 
College 

Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
Barry, Glamorgan Training College 

Barry, Glamorgan Training College 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Swansea, University Arts Club 
Aberystwyth, University of Wales 



{h) The 'National Tibrarj of 'Wales 

Water-colour drawings of views in North and South Wales by Thomas 
Rowlandson 

Water-colour drawings of views in North and South Wales by John “ Warwick ” 
Smith 



Water-colour and architectural drawings by John Parker 
Water-colour drawings by Kenneth Rowntree 

A Comprehensive Selection of water-colour and other drawings of Welsh 
topographical interest, including a number of post-war acquisitions 
Two Selections of miniatures from the collection of Sir Leonard Twiston-Davies 
An Exhibition of water-colours by R. Thorne-Waite 
A Selection of 70 paintings by Christopher Williams 
A Selection of 80 works by Evan Walters 

A Selection of 130 early English water-colour and other drawings from the 
private collection of Mr. lolo A. Williams 
An Exhibition of Contemporary Irish Art, comprising oil-paintings, water- 
colours, sculpture in several different media, and stained glass 



(c) The National 'Library of Wales in association with 
the Welsh Committee of the Arts Council 
Masterpieces from Welsh Country Houses 
Welsh Landscape in British Art 
A Memorial Exhibition of the work of Gwen John 
An Exhibition of the paintings and drawings of Augustus John 
“ Old Master Drawings at Chatsworth ” 

A Selection of paintings and drawings by Steer, Sickert, Gertler, Duncan Grant, 
and Stanley Spencer 

An Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings of Welsh interest, entitled “ The 
Artist in Wales ” 

“ British Romantic Painting in the Twentieth Century ” 

An Exhibition of Contemporary Scottish Art 

A Retrospective Exhibition of the paintings, drawings and engravings of the 
Welsh artist, David Jones 
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{d) The 'National Museum of Wales 

^953 

South Wales Art Society, 58th Annual Exhibition. 15 Sept.-4 Oct. (Turner 
House) 

South Wales Group, 5th Annual Exhibition. 21 N0V.-6 Dec. 

^954 

Work of the Dowlais Art Centre. 9 Jan.-2 Feb. 

South Wales Group, 6th Annual Exhibition. 15-30 May. 

Pictures for Welsh Schools (Society for Education through Art). 5-27 June 
South Wales Art Society, 59th Annual Exhibition. 8—26 Sept. (Turner House)- 
French MedaUic Art, i6th-2oth Centuries (French Consulate), ii Sept.- 
1 1 Oct. 

Original Prints of the French Impressionists (Victoria and Albert Museum)^ 
1-23 Oct. (Turner House) 



1955 

Recent Purchases of the Contemporary Art Society for Wales. 1-20 Jan. 
British Studio Pottery (Victoria and Albert Museum). 18 Feb.-24 April. 
Turner House) 

South Wales Group, 7th Aimual Exhibition. 30 April-21 May 
Illustrated Children's Books (Victoria and Albert Museum). 1-24 May (Turner- 
House) 

Pictures for Welsh Schools (Society for Education through Art). 4-26 June 
Joint Welsh Art Schools Exhibition. 2 July-29 

South Wales Art Society, 60th Annual Exhibition. 7-25 Sept. (Turner House)- 



^953 



(e) The National Museum of Wales in association with 
the Welsh Committee of the Arts Council 



Young Contemporaries. 11-29 (Turner House) 
Contemporary Welsh Painting and Sculpture. 3-3 1 Oct. 



1934 

Thirty Welsh Paintings of To-day. 27 April-23 May (Turner House) 



^935 

Contemporary Needlework and Embroidery. 22 Jan.-i2 Feb. (Turner House)- 
Contemporary Welsh Painting and Sculpture. 19 Feb.-i9 Mar. 

Society of Wood Engravers. 31 May-3 (Turner House) 

(/) Exhibitions shown in Swansea Art Galleries 

1933 



Jan. 


3-31 


Contemporary Painting in Wales 


Jan. 


3 -Z 4 


British Contemporary Paintings from Northern Galleries. 
(Arts Council) 


Mar. 


2-April 6 


The Quarries and Quarrymen of North Wales — Drawings, 
by Miss M. E. Thompson 


May 


8-Sept. 5 


French and English Glass Paperweights 


May 


8-Sept. 5 


David Cox in Wales 


Aug. 


3-29 


Drawings and Paintings by Kyffin Williams 
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1953 — continued 



Sept, 


19-oct. 


17 


June 


iy-July 


18 


Oct. 


3 i-Nov. 


14 


Nov. 


30-Dec. 


31 


Sept. 


26-Oct. 


24 


April 


20-May 


9 


3954 






Jan. 


2-30 




Feb. 


8-27 




Mar. 


20-April 


10 


April 


26-May 


15 


May 


3-29 




June 


28-juiy 


3 


June 


2-19 




June 


2 6- July 


24 



J“iy 


17-Sept. 


4 


Oct. 


2—30 




Oct. 


23-Dec. 


6 


Nov. 


6-Dec. 


4 


Nov. 


14-Dec. 


4 


1955 






Jan. 


3 5 -Feb. 


12 


Feb. 


3 2-Mar. 


3 


-Mar. 


14-Aprii 16 


April 


23-May 


21 


May 


30-June 


20 


May 


7-34 




June 


4-22 




Jtily 


3-23 




>iy 


2- 9 




Sept. 


3-30 




-Sept. 


10-24 




Oct. 


8-29 




Nov. 


5-Dec. 


3 



Swansea Art Society 

Brangwyn Drawings (Arts Council) 

South Wales Group 

Original Prints of the French Impressionists 
British Romantic Painting (Arts Council) 
Ferdinand Cirel 



Contemporary Welsh Painting and Sculpture (Arts 
Council) 

Painting from Poetry — ^Drawings and Paintings by Ceri 
Richards 

Camden Town Exhibition of Paintings (Arts Council) 
Water-colours by Irene Bache 

National Exhibition of Children’s Art in Wales (Deffett 
Francis Art Gallery) 

Swansea and Mumbles Camera Club Exhibition of 
Members’ Work (Deffett Francis Art Gallery) 

South Wales Group Armual Exhibition 
Wilson Steer Exhibition. Oil Paintings and Water- 
colours from the Blackwell Collection (Art Exhibitions 
Bureau) 

Ceri Richards RetiospectiTe Exhibition 
David Jones Exhibition (Arts Council) 

Handmade Furniture (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
Swansea Art Society Annual Exhibition 
Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society (Deffett 
Francis Art Gallery) 



Ivor Hitchens Exhibition (Art Exhibition Bureau) 

Fifty Years of Picasso — an Exhibition of Reproductions 
(Arts Council) 

Japanese Colour Prints 
Six Cardiff Painters 
South Wales Group Exhibition 

Swansea and Mumbles Camera Club (Deffett Francis Art 
Gallery) 

Exhibition of Pictures by Swansea school-children (Deffett 
Francis Art Gallery) 

Pictures for Welsh Schools, 1955 (Society for Education 
in Art) 

Highlights of American Painting (Deffett Francis Art 
Gallery) 

Welsh Art Schools Joint Exhibition 
National Exhibition of Children’s Art in Wales (Deffett 
Francis Art Gallery) 

Pre-Raphaelite Paintings and Drawings (Arts Council) 
Swansea Art Society Annual Exhibition 
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APPENDIX V 

A Selection of Books on the teaching of Art in Schools 
ATODIAD V 

Detholiad o Lyfrau ar Ddysgu Celfyddyd mewn Ysgolion 

1. Evelyn Gibbs. T^e of Arf in Schools (WUii&ms and Norg2.te) 

2. Minnie McLiesb and Ella Moody. 'Beginnings: Teaching Art to Children 

(Studio) 

3. Marion Richardson, (University of London Press) 

4. R. R. Tomlinson. Picture Making bj Children (Studio) 

5. R. R. Tomlinson. Children as Artists 

6. Seonaid M. Robertson. Creative Crafts in Education (Routledge, Kegan and 

Paul) 

7. Rebecca Crompton. Embroidery (Batsford) 

8. Ernest Thesiger. Adventures in Embroidery (Studio) 

9. Iris M. Hills. Introduction to Practical Embroidery (H.M. Stationery Office) 

10. Lawrence Town. Book-binding by Hand (Faber and Faber) 

11. Evelyn Brooks. Your Textile Printing (Sylvan Press) 

12. Robin Tanner. Children's "Work in Block Printing (Diy^BPttss) 

13. Ethel Mairet. Vegetable Dyes (pTihtt 2016. 

14. John Newick. Making Colour Prints (Dryad Press) 

15. John Farleigh. Graven Image (Pahei a.nd Fahet) 

16. Ohve Blackham. Puppets into Actors {KockliS Press) 

17. Donald Scager. Marionettes (Studio) 

18. Elsie A. Davenport. Your Handweaving (Sylvan Press) 

19. Ethel Mairet. Handweaving Notes fir Teachers (Faber and Faber) 

20. Klares Lewis and Helen Hutton. Your Rug Making (Sylvan Press) 

21. Bernard Leach. The Potters Book (Faher ^nd Faher) 

22. Dorothy Kemp. English Slipware (Faber and Faber) 

23. York Honore. Pottery Makingfrom the GroundUp Qdbo.sew.mPress) 

24. John Newick. Modelling fir Terra-cottas (Dryad Press) 

25. Cli ff ord and Rosemary Ellis. Modellingfir Amateurs (Studio) 

26. Alfred Fairbank. A Handwriting Manual (Drya.d Press) 

27. W. Viola. (University of London Press) 

28. Victor Lowenfeid. Creative and Mental Growth (MacMillan) 

29. UNESCO. Education and Art (H.M. Stationery Office) 

30. Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 6. Art Education (H.M. Stationery 

Office) 
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APPENDIX VI 



Examples of Works of Art commissioned for new Schools in one area 
between 1949 and 1955 

ATODIAD VI 

Enghreifftiau o'Weithiau Celfyddyd a archebwyd i Ysgolion Newydd 
mewn un cylch rhwng 1949 a 195 5 

1. Sculpture: Statuette of Boy (IJndraped) Cast in Brons(e — James Martin 

2. Mural (for Dining Hall) : Kaleidoscope of Circus Personalities — M. V. Askew 

3. Mural (for Entrance Hall) : Hhe Circus Comes to Toivn — Miss Joan Baker 

4. Sculpture: School Girl {in Terra-cotta ) — Miss Karen Jonzen 

5. Sculpture: Mother and Child {Seated ) — G. A. Milsom 

6. Mural: Children — Play Groups at Games — Miss Mary Hart 

7- Sculpture: Base Relief — Woman and Boy — Miss Karen Jonzen 

8. Murals: (Set of three in Assembly HaU) — Village Scenes — R. Bascott 

9. Mural: Sketches from the Mabinogion — Scott Nisbet 

10. Sculpture: St. Francis of Assisi — Roper 
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A 

Adeiiadwaith 
Adgynhyrchiad -au 
Addum 
mur 

Ail-adrodd 
patrwm 
Amiun-iau 
Afloyw 
Argraff 
weiedol 
Arlan 
Arlunio 
Arluniad -au 
Artist -laid 
Artistig 

B 

Blodeulun 
Braslunio 
Brws hobflew 
Bwrdd tresl 
Bwrdd tywod 
Byrddau 
adeiladu 

C 

Carbod 
CartHell pibau 
Celfyddydau 
Gweledol 
Cerflun 

Cerflunydd-wyr 
Craeon-au 
Crefitau gwiedig 
Crcfftau cartref 
Crochenydd 
Cynlluniaeth 
Cynllun patrwm 
CynUunwaith 
Cynorthwyon 
gweledol 
Cwiltio 
Cwrs 

Cynorthwyol 

Cwrs 

Ychwanegol 
Cyfrwywr -wyr 



APPENDIX VII 
A Short Vocabulary 
ATODIAD VII 



Geirfa 



construction 

reproduction 

mural 

decoration 

repetitive 

pattern 

sketch 

opaque 

visual 

impression 
drawing 
to draw 
a drawing 
artist 
artistic 

flower piece 
to sketch 
hog-hair brush 
trestle table 
sand table 
building 
boards 

cardboard 
pipe-cleaner 
The Visual 
Arts 

sculpture 
sculptor 
crayon 
rural crafts 
domestic crafts 
potter 

drau^tmanship 
pattern design 
design 
Visual 
aids 

quilt making 
Subsidiary 
Course 

Supplementary 

Course 

saddler 
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Per 

Darlith gydag 
enghreifftiau 
Darlun 
Darlunio 
Defnydd -iau 
Desg wyneb 
wastad 



Eifeithiau gwead 

Golosg 
Gosodiad 
Gwaith patrwm 
Gwawr 
Gwasgu 
Gwead 
Gwelediad 
Gweydd, 
gwehyddion 
Gwrthbanau 
patrwm 
Gwydd 

Hydeimledd 

Isl -au 



LithografF -au 
Llachar 
Llain, Ueiniau 
Llestri pridd 
Lliw powdwr 
LHwur 
Lluniadu 
technegol 
Lluniadu 
peirianegol 
Llythrennu 



Mynegiant rhydd 



Lecture 

demonstration 

picture 

picture-making 

material 

flat-topped 

desk 



E 

texture effects 
G 

charcoal 
lay-out 
pattern work 
hue 

to press (clay) 
texture 
vision 
weaver 

patterned 

blankets 

loom 

H 

sensitivity 
I ■ 

easel 



lithograph 

vivid 

band 

pottery 

powder colour 
dye 

technical 

drawing 

engineering 

drawing 

lettering 

M 

free expression 
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N 



Nychdod 


atrophy 


Nyddu 


to weave 


p 


Pastel -i 


pastel 


Patrymu 


pattern making 


Patrymau 


decorative 


addurno 


patterns 


Patrwm 


space filling 


Uanw 


design 


Patrymau brithwe 


plaid patterns 


Paentiad -au 


a painting 


Paentio 


to paint 


Paentiwr -wyr 


a painter 


Papur briw 


torn paper 


Portreadu 


to portray, 
represent 


Poster -i 


poster 


Prif Gwrs 


Main Course 


Prif-lythyren 


capital letter 


Rh 


Rhodfa feydd 


corridor 


Rhwyll -au 


stencil 



Saer coed 
Saer dodieFn 
Saer troliau 
Saer maen 
Sgythriad taten 
Sgythriad leino 
Sylwadaeth 



carpenter 

cabinet-maker 

wheelwright 

stone-mason 

potato-cut 

lino-cut 

observation 



T 



Talp -iau 
Techneg 
Trefniant 
-iannau 
TroeU 
Troi 
Turnio 
Turniwr -wyr 



a lump (of clay) 
technique 
arrangements, 
effects 

spinning wheel 
coil (clay) 
to turn 
a turner 



Th 

Theatr byped puppet theatre 

Theatr gysgod shadow theatre 
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The Coalman — Infants. 
Dyn y GIo — Ysgol y Babanod. 
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“ NX'hile Shepherds Watched . . 
‘Ac yr oedd yn y wlad honno fugeiliaid 



uniors. 

-Ysgol Gynradd. 
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The Night Watchman — Secondary Modern. 
Y Gwyliwr Nos — Ysgol Uwchradd Fodern. 



1 






Bp 














MOONLIGHT 



Woodwork — Secondar}' Grammar. 
Gwaith Coed — Ysgol Uwchradd Ramadeg. 
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Mural Panel — Secondary Modern. Flower Painting — Secondary Grammar. 

Panel Mur — Ysgol Uwchradd Fodern. Blodeulun — Ysgol Uwchradd Ramadeg. 
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The Harbour - Group Work (4 ft. x to ft.) — Juniors. 

Yr Harbwr - Cywaith (4 tr. X 10 tr.) — Ysgol Gynradd. 






